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THE TRANSVAAL ARMISTICE, 


Te decline or eclipse of national spirit could not be 
better shown than by the comparative apathy with 
which the news of the armistice in Natal has been received 
in England. In face of the indistinct accounts which have 
so far been given by the Government of the origin of this 
arrangement, it is still possible to suppose that the 
idea of soliciting a cessation of hostilities as a conse- 
quence of three disastrous defeats was not due to Sir 
Kverrn Woop’s own judgment. The theory that the 
armistice is but a following out of instructions given to 
Sir Georck CoLLEY would give some colour to an 
attempt to prove that the last act of that unfortunate 
officer was committed in the endeavour to save his 
country frum humiliation. Speculation, however, on 
the causes which have induced Mr. GiapstoNne to order 
or to assent to such a proceeding is idle in the face of 
the proceeding itself. It has been sought to defend 
it on the plea of the original injustice of the war—a plea 
which it is not necessary to examine on the merits. 
The causes of the war, its justice and injustice, were per- 
fectly known to the home Government before the first 
shot was fired at Laing’s Nek, and nothing except the 
defeat of the English forces on three separate occasions 
has since happened to increase their knowledge. Not the 
least surprising part of the matter may seem to be that 
the Boers, who are aware of the great preparations made 
for their subjugation, should consent to a suspension of 
hostilities which will give time for reinforcements to 
arrive. This surprise, however, would probably be un- 
‘ reasonable. After undervaluing the courage of the 
Boers, it would be well not to undervalue their shrewd- 
ness. They have never attempted to execute forward 
movements beyond the territory they claim, and they 
probably calculate on being able to strengthen the pass 
against any force that may be brought against it. But 
the immediate advantage of an armistice is rather the 
moral effect which it produces in their favour on the other 
South African States. Mr. Jousert and Mr. Krucer are 
not likely to be under the delusions of Radical speakers 
and writers at home. They know that the blow dealt to 
the reputation of England by this armistice must be a 
great help and stimulus to the Africander feeling. That 
it has already proved to be such a stimulus is asserted by 
trustworthy information and cannot be doubted. 

As to the immediate and local effect of the armistice it 
would probably be unwise to attach great weight to the 
various ramours which have been set afloat with regard 
to encroachments on the side of the Boers. As no stores 
other than provisions are allowed to be passed to the 
English garrisons, and as the release of the wounded from 
these garrisons is dependent on the good pleasure of indi- 
vidual Boer commanders, the advantages obtained by the 
revolted inhabitants of the Transvaal are perhaps sufficiently 
great as it is. That Mr. Jousert should have harried the 
people of Utrecht is not impossible, and such an act would 
show that the Boers, satisfied with having humiliated 

ir enemy, are indifferent to the prolongation of the 
Suspension of hostilities which the Government are 
ready to grant. The reported plundering of the Wes- 
selstroom convoy might admit of a similar interpreta- 
tion, and would not be inconsistent with the admitted 
Scarcity of all provisions except fresh meat in the Boer 
camp. But neither of these reports, though the first comes 


from numerous sources and in various forms, can be 
accepted without stronger corroboration than it has yet 
received. Not the least strange part of the affair is the 
irregular mediation which is said to be going on through 
the channel of President Branp and Mr. Doxatp Corrie. 
The good offices of the Prestpent of the Orange River 
Free Stato have been accepted by the Government; but 
the selection of Mr. Currie as an additional intermediary 
is not known to have received any official sanction. There 
is, however, so little precedent for the whole negotiation 
that eccentricities of detail hardly require much comment. 
Sir Evetyy Woop had a difficult duty imposed upon him 
in the drawing up of a general order in reference to the 
defeat at Majaba Hill. The numbers of the troops engaged 
as well as of those who fell have been somewhat reduced by 
detailed accounts of the struggle, but no satisfactory 
account of causes of the disaster has yet been arrived at. 
Sir Evetyn Woop thi nks it best to content himself with 
saying that Sir Grorce Contey himself was the only 
person who could give such an account, and that Sir 
George is not alive to give it. The fact is indisputable ; 
the inference scarcely satisfactory. Probably Sir Everyn 
Woop felt this, and therefore added his conjectural ex- 
planation to the effect that a small body of men, exhausted 
by a long night march, were attacked in an extended and 
unfavourable position, from which they were driven by over- 
whelming numbers. The evidence on the last point is not 
clear, and the rest of the statement amounts to a severe 
censure of his predecessor by the General who so speaks. 
It is, however, certain that by the conclusion of the 
armistice Sir Evetyn Woop will have a considerable force 
with him, and he is said to have informed the Boers that, 
in the absence of their assent to such preliminary con- 
ditions as he has laid down, he will then attack at once. 
The notice appears to be superfluous, and if the report 
which states that the General assured his enemies in the 
course of negotiation that he already had with him all the 
men necessary for the attack, it seems unfortunate that it 
was not delivered before instead of after the action which 
is said on the spot to have placed the QueEEn’s sovereignty 
in South Africa in jeopardy. President Branp appears to 
have solicited a prolongation of the armistice about which 
the Boers themselves are for the reasons just given probably 
indifferent. Their reported and probably real confidence in 
their cause, and the contempt which, as the result of three 
victorious engagements, they feel for the English forces, 
together with the hope of support from the Dutch inhabi- 
tants of the States to the South, are probably stronger 
motives with them than any fear either ot General Woop or 
General Roserrs. The latter officer, if he comes on the 
scene to negotiate and not to fight, will have an awkward 
and uncongenial task. In the absence of any trustworthy 
information as to the basis of negotiation it is difficult 
to come to a conclusion as to the possibility of securing 
the object to which the Government have made an 
at least apparent sacrifice of the honour of England. 
One suggested plan, that of marking out a kind of 
Boer reservation and retaining the principal part of the 
Transvaal under English sway, is hardly likely to be 
satisfactory to the insurgents. Klbow-room and arbitrary 
power over the natives are the two chief points of attrac- 
tion in his present life to the Dutch inhabitant of the late 
South African Republic, and the acceptance of the pfan 
roposed would endanger, if not destroy, his enjoyment of 
both. There is no one in this country who would not: 
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welcome an honourable settlement of the question, but the 
initial action which the Government have enjoined or 
sanctioned seems to render such a settlement impossible. 
It is a secondary, but still a grave, objection to that 
action that, by encouraging the Boers to be extrava- 
gant in their demands, it renders any settlement, 
whether honourable or dishonourable, that can be ac- 
ceptable to other than extreme Radical opinion in 
this country unlikely, and thus increases the probable ex- 
penditure of blood and money while involving a certain 
loss in any ease of reputation. The action of the Govern- 
ment has brought them into this dilemma, that, even if a 
settlement should be brought about by the present nego- 
tiations, they cannot, on their own showing, escape the 
charge of having gratuitously waged an unjust war; 
while, if it is not brought about, the honour of the country 
will have been dragged in the dust for nothing. Except in 
the improbable event of a considerable surrender of Boer 
pretensions, the failure of the negotiations and the 
vigorous and immediate prosecution of hostilities, with 
better skill and success than heretofore, is all that can be 
hoped for. Even this would leave much to regret be- 
hind it. 


TIE PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE, 
ENERAL GARFIELD’S first Presidential Message 


is scarcely open to criticism. Having no secrets to 
reveal, and scarcely any disputed propositions to maintain, 
the Presipenr has the good sense and good taste to 
address the people of the United States in an unpretend- 
ing and simple tone. Almost the only disputable part of 
the docement is an incidental recognition of the supposed 
expediency of a protective tariff. The Presipent says that 
more than half of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
and that American manufactures make the country inde- 
pendent of foreign supplies. Few of the Presipent’s ad- 
herents will draw the obvious inference that the larger 
part of the community is unjustly taxed for the benefit of 
a small minority. As no considerable section of the domi- 
nant party supports I'ree-trade, it is a matter of course 
that the Republican incumbent of the highest office in the 
Union should retain the opinions which he and his sup- 
porters professed during the election. It may be con- 
jectured without disrespect that General GarriELp has 
never carefully studied economic science. On questions 
relating to the circulating medium he has acquired a 
right to be heard by active participation in debates 
on metallic and paper currency. His Message, per- 
haps prematurely, congratulates the country on the re- 
sumption of specie payments, which cannot be really 
re-established as long as the holders of Government notes 
are not legally entitled to payment of the amount in 
coin. ‘The PRusipenr enunciates the sound doctrine that 
a promise to pay is not equivalent to payment; and he 
revives the constitutional doubt whether the issue of 
inconvertible paper money was within the competence of 
Congress. As greeubacks have long since been at par, 
there would be no praetical difficulty in providing that 
they should be convertible on demand. The questions 
relating to the silver currency are, in consequence of recent 
legislation, more embarrassing, for the Treasury has been 
required to coin large amounts which cannot be pushed 
into cireulation at their nominal value. The new Szcre- 
tary of the ‘'reasurY was a supporter of the Silver 
Bill, which was flagrantly, if not intentionally, unjust. 
‘The Presipexr expresses a hope that the proposed 
International Congress may provide means securing 
« bi-metallic currency in the States which may think 
fit to accept its resolutions. As it is certain that no 
such system will be introduced into England, it is not un- 
desirable that foreign countries should at their own risk 
try a doubtful experiment. General GarriELp agrees with 
his predecessor, and with Mr. SHerMay, on the error com- 
mitted by Congress in its late funding policy. Mr. Hayzs’s 
last official act was to place a veto on the Bill, and, 
after the panic of last week, the mistake will probably not 
be repeated. 

The Prusipenr discusses at some length in temperate 
language the relation between the white and black races 
in the Scuthern States. It was a perhaps unavoidable mis- 
fortune that it should be necessary to place the emanci- 
pated slaves and their descendants on the same political 
and legal level with white American citizens, As Mr. 


tion. 


Garrietp truly says, American institutions allow of no 
intermediate condition. The slave, as soon as he was 
liberated, became not only a freeman, but, under the con. 
stitutional amendment, one of the sovereign people. The 
inconveniences which have resulted, and which are not yet 
overcome, have probably had the effect of preventing the 
revival of schemes of conquest and annexation. The people 
of the United States have no machinery for ruling subjects, 
and the Southern communities are not inclined to admit 
inferior races to absolute equality. With the negroes 
within their borders they were compelled to deal, and the 
consequence has been a chronic disturbance of political 
equilibrium in the South. Jlorseveral years after the war, 
Northern adventurers misgoverned some of the Southern 
States by the aid of coloured voters. Afterwards, the ini- 
quities of the carpet-baggers, as they were called, pro- 
duced an irregular but successful reaction. The negroes 
were coerced or intimidated into conformity, or into 
abstinence from voting ; and the States were accordingly 
restored to the control of their former and natural rulers, 
The result was attained by evasion or violation of the law, 
sometimes with attendant circumstances of oppression 
amounting to cruelty, and up to the present time by a 
certain exercise of intimidation. It isapparently unjust to 
prevent electors from voting; but there can be no grosser 
violation of natural justice than the subjection of men of 
European descent to the dominion of negroes. Under 
the American Constitution a coloured majority has a right 
to exercise powers which cannot be practically tolerated. 
The supremacy of the unfittest is extending over the world 
under the form of universal suffrage; bat democracy only 
maintains itself by mutual strength; and the negroes in 
a Southern State, even when they are more numerous than 
their neighbours, are essentially weaker. General Grant 
made several ill-judged attempts to readjust the balance 
of power by the employment of Iederal troops at State 
elections. His successor more wisely abstained from in- 
terference; and consequently the Democratic party, which 
has always leant on Southern support, commanded all the 
Southern votes at the late Presidential election. 

General Ganriztp to a certain extent justifies the 
refusal of the Southern whites to concede political equality 
by dwelling on the ignorance of the negro voters; aud he 
adds they are not the only uneducated part of the popula- 
tion. There seems to be no doubt that freedom has done 
much to elevate the character and condition of the 
coloured race; and the rising generation, with the ad- 
vantage of schools, will attain a higher cultivation; but 
there is no reason to expect that the superior race will 
waive its claims when every negro can read and write, 
and when some of them have received a liberal educa- 
There is hitherto no approach to social equality 
in the South; and marked physical differences tend to 
perpetuate separation. Wise statesmen will perhaps con- 
nive at a practical limitation of constitutional rights 
which happen to contravene natural order. The coloured 
citizens may find the fittest preparation for future political 
equality in co-operation with their former masters. Their 
votes will not be rejected by fraud or by force, if they are 
given for the right candidates; but it is idle to expect 
that democratic constituencies will allow the election of 
Republican representatives or officers by negro majorities. 
It is natural that the coloured electors should show their 
gratitude to the party which, for its own purposes, and by 
its superiority in war, effected their emancipation; but it 
is not for their interest to be Republicans while the 
dominant race professes Democratic opinions. The easiest 
road to power lies through alliance with its actual 
possessors. The Parliaments which sanctioned the despotic 
caprices of Henry VIII. earned the right of being con- 
sulted on all legislative and administrative questions, 
which their successors used in opposition to weaker 
sovereigns. There can be no objection to General Gar- 
FIELD’s urgent desire for the extension and improvement 
of education. An illiterate rabble is the worst depository 
of power. 

In undertaking to lay before Congress measures for con- 
ferring permanence of tenure on some members of the 
Civil Service, the Presivenr follows the example of his 
predecessor; and perhaps he may be more fortunate m 
attaining his object. Disinterested Americans are unaml- 
mous in their opinion that subordinate office ought to 
be independent of political considerations; but they have 
no power, and Senators and Representatives are pledged 
to the existing system both by their own inclinations and 
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the influence of the election managers who return them 
to Congress. Goneral Garrietp himself holds his high 
position by means of contributions levied for party pur- 
poses on all the office-holders of the Union. He would 

bably have preferred a less objectionable machinery ; 
Pat he could not reject the necessary condition of success. 
Even if the Civil Service was reformed, the vicious system 
of election would still be applicable to members of State 
and Federal Legislatures; but democracy and universal 
suffrage assume in the United States their most favour- 
able aspect. It is much better that elections should 
be determined by intrigue, or even by corruption, than 
that they should be controlled by fanatical demagogues. 
No popular election has produced a more satisfactory 
choice than the Presidential contest. It may be added 
that the Democratic candidate also bore a high cha- 
racter. General Garrirtp presents a favourable speci- 
men of a class which is justly popular in the United 
States. A part of his early life was employed in manual 
Jabour; he afterwards contrived to give himself a com- 
paratively liberal education; and he served with credit 
as a volunteer officer in the Civil War. Of late years 
he has been known as an active and intelligent mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, and he has had 
the more questionable merit of manipulating elections 
with skill and success. His elevation to the Presidency 
caused neither surprise nor dissatisfaction, though it 
had not been generally foreseen. The list of his 
Cabinet seems not to have excited any strong feeling. 
According to modern custom, the Presipenr has con- 
sidered local and personal connexions as well as fitness 
for office. Of the new Ministers, Mr. Buaine is gener- 
ally known in England as a political leader and an orator. 
It is not certain whether he has paid special attention to 
foreign affairs, but American diplomacy varies little in 
substance or in tone. In common with his colleagues, 
Mr. BiaInE is a zealous opponent of Free-trade. The 
nomination of Mr. Rosert Lixconn proves that even in 
the United States hereditary pretensions are sometimes, 
though rarely, recognized. 


IRELAND. 


— powers granted to the Government by the Coercion 
Bill have already been exercised, and a considerable 
number of obscure agitators, arrested ’in all parts of Ire- 
land, have been lodged in Kilmainham Gaol. It is not 
clear what has induced the Government to leave Mr. 
Ditton and Mr. Brewnay, the most active and prominent of 
the disturbers, so long at liberty to continue their work of 
agitation. Though some of the lower members of the 
conspiracy have used language of a coarser and cruder 
kind than their chiefs, few more definite incitements to 
resistance have been uttered than Mr. Ditton’s. It is 
possible that a misplaced tenderness for the position of a 
member of Parliament may have influenced Mr. Grap- 
stone’s Ministry. Certainly Mr. Ditton has been of con- 
siderable use to them already, and they may reasonably 
think that he will continue to justify their conduet. Unhap- 
pily the need for the application of the powers granted, or in 
course of being granted, continues to be shown. ‘The 
murder in Westmeath was deliberate and well-planned, and 
outrages of one sort or another continue to be committed, 
though it is evident that the strength of the revolutionary 
movement is for the time broken. Payment of rent, the 
best of all signs of this, is becoming more and more common, 
and in cases of persistent refusal the seizure and sale of 
stock has become a reality instead of a farce. With charac- 
teristic boldness the Home Secretary remarked on Wed- 
nesday afternoon that the experiment of his Government 
m endeavouring to govern Ireland by the ordinary law 
had failed, and had shown that they were not justified in 
attempting it. The apology would be more acceptable if 
nothing but loss of credit to the Government in respect of 
statesmanship had resulted from their fancy for the expe- 
rimental method. The relatives of the dead men who 
would be alive had the Government taken advice, the 
families who have been wholly or partially ruined in the 
course of their experiments, may not perhaps be fully ap- 
peased by the frankness of Sir Witt1am Harcovurr’s testi- 
mony to his colleagues’ incapacity. 

_ The second measure necessary for the complete pacifica- 
tion of ireland will probably become law in a few days. 
Its passage through the Lower House has been dis- 


tinguished by the usual course of events which must occur 
whenever a measure is discussed under urgency. Some 
days of languid and unreal discussion of points more or 
less unimportant, followed by several hours of un- 
interrupted divisions on undiscussed and unconsidered 
amendments, make up the programme. The anxiety 
shown by some Irish members in the course of the debate 
for the fature comfort of incarcerated persons may have 
been partly selfish, but the accounts of the fate of the 
present prisoners of Kilmainham may reassure those 
who dread hardship for themselves and their friends. 
In all but name, the disorderly persons upon whom 
Mr. Forster has laid hands are being treated as_first- 
class misdemeanants, and they have liberty of asso- 
ciation with each other. Portions of the Land League 
funds are to be devoted to their comforts—the usual 
and natural end of political subscriptions in Ireland. 
The Arms Bill will not become law a day too soon. 
It is evident that most of the country districts are 
armed to the teeth, and though little is to be feared in 
the shape of open rebellion or combined violence on the 
great scale, it is impossible that the terror should cease so 
long as the instruments of maintaining it are in every- 
bofly’s hands. Not the least frequent cause of one of the 
worst class of outrages—forcible entry of houses by night—is 
the desire to obtain arms, and when it becomes difficult or 
impossible to retain possession of these, the motive for 
such outrages will cease. A still more important point 
is that the passing of the Arms Bill and the enforce- 
ment of its provisions will prove to the people more 
clearly than anything else the vanity of their leaders’ 
promises. From the very beginning of the agitation Mr. 
Dit1o0n and his imitators have been unwearied in assuring 
their hearers that the Irish members of Parliament 
would take care to secure the right of possessing arms, 
called by one of the defenders of the cause the first 
right of a freeman. It will very shortly be evident that 
they have uncertaken what it is impossible for them to 
perform ; and, when this is once clear, their power will be 
gone. That the Irish tenants should be protected in holding 
the harvest was the chief promise of Mr. Parnett; that 
no restriction should be put on their arming themselves 
was the chief promise of Mr. Ditton. Both pledges are 
in course of being shown to be futile; and the Irish 
people, who unite with a singular capacity of being duped 
a shrewdness which is quite sufficient to find out those 
who have duped them, will for the time return to their 
normal condition of grudging obedience to the law. It 
would probably be too much to hope that the inutility of 
what the Home Secretary calls the experiment of the 
Government will be impressed on their minds or on 
those of their supporters and successors. 


The inconveniences of the absorption of the House of 
Commons in one particular kind of extraordinary business 
have not ceased to be felt, and the inconveniences of the 
remedies which have been applied to check obstruction 
also continue. It is very desirable that a day should be 
found for the discussion of Mr. Srannore’s motion as to 
Candahar ; but the Prive Minister, while expressing his 
full sense of the fact,.is unable even to indicate a likely 
date. It is absolutely necessary that Supply should be 
taken in hand; yet it is impossible to say how progress 
can be expected to be made with it, at least under the 
ordinary rules of business. Supply is the favourite 
battle-ground of members disposed to obstruction at 
all times, and it is scarcely likely that at this pre- 
sent time the position of vantage will be left unoccupied 
by persons smarting from defeat. It is said that the little 
knot of extreme Radicals who have given a fitful support 
to the Irish members in the discussions on the two 
Coercion Bills have represented to their allies that the 
time is opportune for regaining by a moderate attitude in 
Supply the good opinion of the English constituencies. 
It is not probable that the persons appealed to have any 
desire to regain the good opinion of the English con- 
stituencies, nor that they will be disposed to waive an oppor- 
tunity of embarrassing the Government for the sake of 
pleasing a few obscure partisans. They can always count 
on the support of these latter in any anarchic design 
without such a consideration. Nor is it certain that the 
Irish members, though on the whole they may have 
brought their sufferings on themselves, have been in all 
cases treated with strict fairness in the application of the 
new urgency rales. The brawl of Tuesday night was dis- 
creditable enough to Mr. Finican and to his colleagues, 
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but it is not clear that, technically, Mr. O’DonneLu’s 
complaint of having been tyrannically silenced is ill- 
founded. It is impossible for the Chairman of Com- 
mittees or the Speaker himself to decide that a 
point of order is not to be considered until he knows 
what the point of order is, and on Tuesday night 
Dr. Piayratk refused to allow the member for Dungarvan 
even to state his point. Divination of what a member is 
going to say can hardly be considered a satisfactory method 
of conducting the affairs of the House and the business of 
the nation. So long as grievances of this kind are allowed 
to exist, it is idle to expect that Irish members will abstain 
from troubling. It would probably be idle to expect it, cven 
if there were no such grievances; but the ruling of Dr. 
Prayratr and the oratory of the Home Secretary are 
calculated to make trouble certain, as well as to awake a 
feeling of sympathy which is inopportune as well as, on the 
whole, undeserved. Sympathy with the party of Mr. 
Parnext should be left to French ultra-Republicans and to 
beaten candidates for posts of high station in America, a 
remarkable group of whom is said to have recently tele- 
graphed good wishes to a meeting called for the combined 
urpose of sympathizing with the Boers and tho Lan 
ague. 


LORD FORTESCUE ON THE EXTENSION OF 
THE FRANCHISE. 


ORD FORTESCUE, in the current number of the 

Nineteenth Century, has suggested, under the appro- 
priate heading of “Our Next Leap in the Dark,” some 
contrivances which might perhaps render a new Reform 
Bill not wholly mischievous. The objection to all schemes 
of the kind is that they will certainly not be adopted. 
The object of so-called Parliamentary reformers is to 
insure the political preponderance of the multitude, which 
in turn affords them the necessary support. Government 
by agitators acting upon mobs is the democratic ideal, and 
even the metaphor of a leap in the dark has almost ceased 
to be applicablo. The leap will be into a visible abyss, 
from which there is no return. It unfortunately happens 
that, through the operation of natural laws, the disposition 
of constituencies to control their representatives increases 
in direct proportion to their own incompetence. Questions 
of foreign policy are habitually debated by clubs and asso- 
ciations, including probably, with the exception of a few 
demagogues, not a single capable judge of the merits of 
such controversies. The Liberal leaders, and especially 
their chief, are largely responsible for the fatal custom of 
appealing from Parliament to the rabble. In nota single 
instance was Mr. Gtapstone’s wild and dangerous lan- 
guage checked or criticized by a popular audience. The 
unanimity which ordinarily prevails in political clubs 
sufficiently proves the worthlessness of their conclusions. 
Study, knowledge, and conscientious love of accuracy 
tend to produce differences of opinion. The war in the 
Transvaal, for instance, suggests many perplexing prob- 
lems to those who understand its origin and tendency ; 
but meetings of excited Radicals are not for a moment 
puzzled. As English democracy has in recent times 
broken with national traditions, regard for the honour of 
the country has almost ceased to affect popular feeling. On 
all questions, domestic and foreign, the verdict of the 
numerical majority may be easily anticipated. 


The admission of the agricultural labourers to the 
suffrage, combined with the institution of equal electoral 
districts, will practically disfranchise the educated porticn 
of the community. Lord Harineron’s reputation for pru- 
dence is greatly impaired by his rashness in pledging the 
Liberal party to household suffrage in counties; but in 
the present state of politics, the promise is irrevocable, and 
those who gave it have the power to redeem it. The 
concession would perhaps in any case have been unavoid- 
able, though it might have been advantageously postponed. 
In two or three years the man on the other side of the 
hedge will unite his efforts with his friend on this side 
to endanger or overthrow existing institutions. Lord 
Forvescur’s plan for averting a formidable danger is, at 
the same time, simple and ingenious, though the experi- 
ment which he proposes will never be tried. He would 
for the purpose of elections include all rural districts 
within the limits of the nearest borough, so far as to in- 
troduce into the borough constituency all householders 
who were not possessed of the county qualification. By 


this method, the county constitaency would be unaltered, 
while the agricultural labourer would obtain the yote 
which he is supposed to covet. If it were objected that the 
borough constituency might be swamped, Lord Forrescug 
would probably reply that, of two evils, he chooses the 
less. The large towns are already more democratic than the 
present county constituencies, and there would be a smaller 
change in the representation than that which will be 
effected by the impending measure. Lord Forrescuz ig 
not altogether satisfied with the Arrorney-Geverat’s Bill 
for the prevention of bribery and treating. He apprehends, 
probably with reason, that the limitation of the number of 
agents, and the prohibition of employing canvassers, will 
diminish the proportion of actual voters to the whole con- 
stituency, unless inflammatory speeches take the place of 
private solicitation ; or uuless disreputable election managers, 
willing to incur for a consideration the risk of punishment, 
take the place of respectable solicitors. It may be added, 
that Sir Henry James’s scale of penalties is out of all pro- 
portion to the moral delinquency of corruption as it is 
measured by popular estimation. Experience shows that 
excessive severity tends to defeat its objects, and that 
punishment ought to be adjusted to the actual state of 
opinion, rather than to the judgment of strict moralists. 

Though the Ballot is, like almost all innovations, irreyo. 
cable, those who disapproved of secret voting may be par- 
doned if they regard with a certain complacency its partial 
failure. It prevents intimidation, and it abolishes much 
wholesome influence ; but against bribery it appears to be 
powerless. The particular form of miscarriage had not 
been foreseen by friends or enemies; and it may be doubted 
whether rigorous legislation may not cause similar disap- 
pointment. The elector who sees no reason why he should 
vote gratuitously is likely to survive till the commodity 
which he has to sell becomes worthless from the enormous 
number of votes. It is not known that there is any bribery 
at Manchester, Liverpool, or Glasgow, where each voter 
possesses only a small fraction of electoral power. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the enfranchised rural 
householders may be more cheaply purchasable than 
the workmen in the towns. If votes become unsaleable, 
or if it becomes dangerous to accept a bribe, the system of 
representation will be but slightly improved. An elector 
who abstains from selling his vote only because it is no 
longer marketable is not, on the whole, a valuable member 
of aconstituency. In many cases he will place himself at 
the disposal of a frothy demagogue instead of earning the 
wages of corruption from a dispassionate agent. Accept. 
ance of bribes may be more degrading than political fanati- 
cism, but it is much less dangerous. If the system of the 
Birmingham federation continues to flourish, the American 
form of corruption will perhaps succeed to the ruder 
machinery of English bribery. Managers instead of con- 
stituencies will receive pay for their services in manipu- 
lating elections. The defect of American candidates is 
rather obscurity than extravagance. Ata late meeting of 
Radical Clubs Mr. Cowen denounced the Birmingham 
organization on the fanciful ground that it had streng- 
thened the Ministers in their promotion of the Irish 
Coercion Bills. He had himself defeated the local 
Association at Newcastle when it insisted on his opposing 
the foreign policy of the late Government; but, if he had 
not been well known as a democratic politician, he would 
probably have been overpowered. 


Lord Fortescue refers with just contempt to the “ flesh 
“and blood” doctrine. The superstition which is sym- 
bolized by the phrase has seldom been more perversely 
exhibited than in some of the Ministerial schemes for 
the regeneration of Ireland. The franchise which at the 
present standard causes the return of Mr. Heavy and Mr. 
Biccar to Parliament is to be lowered as soon as the 
obstructive faction allows the Government to introduce 
any of its measures. In many counties and boroughs 
the change will have no practical effect, though it 
may render the paucity of electors in some petty towns 
a little less ridiculous; but it is asserted that it will 
weed the Irish representative body of the few Con- 
servatives and moderate Liberals who now hold their 
seats. A still more preposterous scheme has been devised 
for creating little county Parliaments, which will probably 
be in many cases legalized branches of the Land League. 
There is no immediate necessity for any alteration in the 
grand jury system, though it involves some theoretical 
anomalies. Ifthe grand juries make occasional mistakes, 
they have the merit of confining themselves to their owa 
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pusiness. The proposed County Boards, to be elected, 
of course, by household suffrage, will at once usurp poli- 
tical fanctions. The Boards of Guardians, with far nar- 
rower powers, have set them the example; and the man- 

rs of the Land League are exerting themselves to pro- 
cure the election as Guardians of members of their own 
body. It is idle to attempt to conciliate the advocates of 
Home Rule by offering them a more complete control over 
local business. Their objects are not administrative, but 

litical; and any powers which they may acquire would 
oer) for purposes of agitation, without regard to the 
interests of property. It is probable that elected local 
Governments of counties may succeed better in England ; 
but there also the power of imposing burdens is likely to 
be separated from liability to bear them. The late Go- 
yernment is greatly to blame for its negligence or weak- 
ness in not carrying a reasonable and moderate measure. 
The farmers cared little at the time for concessions which 
had been urgently demanded on their behalf; but it was 
certain that their claims would be renewed if they were 
not satisfied in advance. 


GERMANY. 

ge Imperial Parliament has been immediately on its 
reassembling provided with a subject to discuss 
which any other Parliament would regard as of cousider- 
able importanve to itself and to the nation. It has had 
submitted to it by Prince Bismarck a project by which the 
Budget shall be voted for two years, and the Parliament 
shall be elected for four years and only meet every other 
year. The Liberals naturally object that this scheme 
would kill the Parliamentary life of Germany. The mere 
fact that the German Parliament was on a different foot- 
ing from all other Parliaments would discourage members, 
and lead them to think that their duties were not of so 
serious a nature as is supposed generally to be involved 
in the existence of a Parliament. The nation, too, would 
no longer look to Parliament as the exponent of its 
wishes and the guardian of its interests. The Government 
would be always governing, and the Parliament would be 
only occasionally discussing. Some members of the 
Clerical and Conservative parties feel these obvious objec- 
tions so strongly that they are only willing to agree to the 
roposals of the CmaNncELLOR on the condition that the 
arliament, although voting a Budget for two years, shall 
still meet every year for other than financial purposes. 
This is a kind of compromise which pleases men who ona 
question of principle do not like to vote really either 
way. It would not in practice restore to Parliament 
the authority and position which would be abandoned 
by voting the Budget for two years. The experience 
of all Parliaments shows that when nations are new to 
Parliamentary life, they part with everything if they part 
with the control of finance. A Government which is 
sure of its money can always prevent any business being 
transacted of which it does notapprove. If the German Par- 
liament met in the years when no Budget was to be voted, 
the Government could bring its proceedings to an abso- 
late standstill by the simple process of not proposing 
anything. Although the Parliament may theoretically 
initiate measures, yet the scheme of the German Con- 
stitution is such that no proposal has the slightest chance 
of success unless it comes from the Chancellor with the 
assent of the Federal Council. The Chancellor may 
have some motives of his own for making proposals, but 
if he is indifferent to suggestions which the country 
would like to see adopted, the only mode by which he can 
be roused into involuntary activity is by making him in some 
degree uncertain as to the amount of money that will be 
voted. When he of his own accord makes a proposal, the 
influence of the Government is so strong that he is toler- 
ably sure to have his way in the main, and the only instru- 
ment of preventing his having his way altogether, and of 
driving him to make some concessions, is, again, the power 
of the purse. In the alternate years the Parliament would 
be in a dead-alive state, doing what the Chancellor orders, 
or doing nothing if he ordered nothing, and would soon be 

4s anxious to be prorogued as he could be to prorogue it. 
The arguments by which the proposed change is de- 
fended are worth noticing. In the first place, it is said 
with much reason that, if the Budget is considered merely 
as a financial arrangement, it is much better to allow it 
to continue in force for a time sufficient to test the merits 


of its provisions. What amount must be raised to provide 
for the wants of the nation, and how shall it be raised, are 
the only two questions which have to be decided when a 
Budget is brought forward. The ordinary wants of a 
nation may be easily forecast for a couple of years, and 
the taxes which are the right taxes to impose in one 
year will in all probability be the right taxes to im- 
pose in the next year. And, if this is more or less 
true of all Budgets, it is specially true of the Budget 
of a federal State. The wants of the whole German nation 
are much more constant and can be much more easily 
ascertained than the wants of each small State, and the 
scheme of taxation adopted must necessarily be of a broad 
and general kind. For the purpose of effective Parlia- 
mentary control an annual Budget is indispensable, but for 
mere financial purposes a biennial Budget is at least as 
good as an annual, and in the case of Egypt the Ictest 
device of financial ingenuity has been to draw up a per- 
manent Budget as most conducive to the interests of the 
Government, the nation, and the national creditors. The 
advantages of enacting that the German Parliament shall 
be elected for four years instead of for three, as at present, 
have been pointedly urged by Herr WinptHorst. As 
things are now, he said, the elected are in the first year so 
full of their triumph, that they can think of nothing 
else. In the last year they are wholly absorbed 
in manceuvres for being re-elected, and thus they 
have only one year in which they can approach 
public business in a spirit of appropriate calmness and 
impartiality. This is a good argument for Parliaments 
lasting four years if they meet annually, but it scarcely 
applies to Parliaments that meet only every other year, 
for they must meet either in the first or else in the last 
year of their existence. But the chief reason assigned for 
burying the German Parliament every other year is that 
its continued vitality interferes with the life of the Prussian 
Parliament. The proceedings in the Parliament that is. 


really important are cut short in order that the proceed-- - 


ings of the Parliament that is comparatively unimportant 


may begin. In spite of all proclamations of German Unity, . | 


and Prince Bismarck’s denunciations of particularism, 
it is every day becoming more and more evident that 
the German Empire is a mere appendage of Prussia: 
Of all domestic questions, that of the Culturkampf is 
the most burning. It is essentially a German question; 
for the only kind of justification of the laws against the 
clergy is that the clergy were formerly accused, and are- 
still suspected, of intriguing against the German Empire. 
But, as Herr Winpruorst said, the field of battle in which. 
the fight of the Calturkampf must be fought is the Prus- 
sian, not the German, Parliament. In spite of all his 
failures, he still hopes to win. He and his friends will, in, 
the long run, ensure the triumph of religion over culture. 
But what he has to do is to persuade or frighten Prussia 
into a surrender. If he can but do that, Germany will at 
once follow the lead of Prussia ; but he might as well talk 
oe winds as address Germany while Prussia is against 


That Prince Bismarcx’s proposal would kill Parliamen- 
tary life in Germany would be incontestable if only it 
could be said to be clear that there is any Parliamen- 
tary life in Germany to kill. The German Parliament 
does not appear to care whether it is buried or not. 
This is one of the most singular ctacles that Parlia- 
mentary history has ever presented. There have been 
many instances of a Parliament resisting vehemently its 
suppression. There have been instances equally nume- 
rous of a Parliament welcoming a conqueror or turn- 
ing tail before him; but a Parliament which treats the 
question whether it shall or shall not be condemned to 
impotence with the equanimity with which the House of 
Commons deliberates whether it shall or shall not sit” 
on the day of the Derby is a new and astonishing 


body. The German Parliament could not come to a - 
decision, because there was not a full House. More than «’ 


half the members thought that the question to be decided 
was not one of sufficient importance to make it worth 
while for them to take the trouble to be present. What is 
the use of talking of the Parliamentary life of a nation 
which cannot get half of its representatives to concern’ 
themselves when this Parliamentary life is to be snuffed’ 
out? Prince Bismarcx’s health, too, is an unfailing 
barometer of the real interest that is felt in any political 
question. He gauged the amount of excitement aroused by 
his proposal, and found it to be soslight, that he sent word 
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that he was too ill to come himself to give explanations, then 
got well enough to give a large political dinner, 
and then was again too illto speak. A Parliament that 
was 80 little interested in its own life and death was not 
worth addressing. If the German Parliament had been 
really interested.in the matter, the proposal would pro- 
bably never have been made. Prince Bismarck, it must 
be owned, knows his countrymen well. He has calculated, 
and ealculuted rightly, on the progress of Socialism in 
Germany. Socialism desires the absorption of the nation 
in the State. Parliaments necessarily oppose this absorp- 
tion, unless they are tho mere tools of the Government ; 
and.in Germany Parliaments have always been frail 
plants, and are now being fast smothered by the 
strong rank grass of Socialism. The German State, 
not the German Parliament, is coming to be looked at as 
the embodiment of German unity. And with such 
a form of Socialism, biennial, or even quadriennial, 
Budgets are in complete harmony. Socialists, like all 
other people, wish to know how much of the produce of 
labour the State intends to consume for its own purposes, 
and how this produce is to be levied. When once the 
announcement is made, there is no reason why what is 
announced should not remain in operation for a consider- 
able time. Prince Bismarck has recently acknowledged 
that he is as much afraid of what in Germany is called 
Particuiarism as ever. But he thinks, and perhaps rightly, 
that, if he can but enfold Particularists in the meshes of 
a Socialist State, they will thenceforth lie still and give no 
more trouble. 


THE HAMPSTEAD HOSPITAL CASE, 


AC\N Saturday last the managers of the Metropolitan 
i Asylums Board were still regardless of their fate. 


‘The judgment of the House of Lords on the appeal in the 


Hampstead case had not then been delivered, and they 
could send an answer to the Chelsea deputation which 
breathed nothing but stern resistance. Before forty-eight 
hours were over their strength had gone from them. The 
decision of the Queen’s Bench Division upon which they 
have so obstinately relied had been finally overruled, and 
for the future it rests with a jury to decide whether a 
small-pox hospital is a nuisance. The Chelsea Committee 
met on Tuesday to determine what they should next do to 
obtain for the district they represent the immunity which 
Hampstead has already secured for itself. They very pro- 
perly decided not to interfere with the patients at present 
under treatment in the Fulham hospital, but to take im- 
mediate.action to prevent any more patients from being 
sent thither. The Metropolitan Asylums Board have 
so steadily rejected all notion of compromise, and taken 
their stand upon their statutory rights, that they can- 
not wonder that the districts affected by their action 
should show themselves equally persistent. It may be 
at once conceded that the managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board are not likely to receive very tender treat- 
ment at the hands of ajury. The order appealed against 
in the Hampstead case was an injunction not to use 
certain buildings “as a hospital for small-pox or any other 
“ infectious or contagious disorder in such manner as to 
“ create a nuisance to the plaintiffs.” ’or the purpose of 
the appeal it was assumed that the Hampstead hospital 
had been used in such manner as to create a nuisance, 
the contention of the Asylums Board being that they 
have a statutory authority to create a nuisance if they 


-cannot.do their work without creating one. The judg- 


ment of the House of Lords finally disposes of this 
plea. The Asylums Board is charged by Act of Par- 
ald with the duty of providing asylums for reception 
or relief of the sick, insane, or infirm poor, and for 
this purpose the managers are to purchase or hire 
the necessery buildings. If no buildings suitable to the 
purpose are to be had, the managers are directed to buy 
land and build on it, but they are not invested with any 
compulsory powers of purchase. In the opinion of the 
House of Lords all these things may be done withont 
causing a nuisance, and there is consequently no reason to 
suppose that the Legiglature contemplated the creation of 
@ nuisance as in any way incidental to the action of the 
Board. Had it done so, it would have taken care to 
give the managers the right to buy what land they 
wanted, and to bar any claims for compensation that might 
arise from the use to which it was to be put. By doing 


neither of these things Parliament clearly showed that it 
had no intention to give the managers the power they had 
assumed to themselves. It will be open, of course, to the 
managers to contend in each particular case that a hospital 
is not used in such a manner as to create a nuisance, 
There is exceedingly little chance, however, that any such 
contention will be listened to. The sympathies of a ju 
will naturally be with the public who are exposed to in. 
fection. by the collecting together of a large number of 
small-pox patients from various parts of London, and, un. 
less the managers are prepared with much more conclusive 
evidence than any which has yet been brought forward, the 
verdict in the Fulham case will probably be identical with 
the verdict in the Hampstead case. 

If the managers are wise, they will at once endeavour 
to come to terms with their adversary. It is plain that 
in any future proceedings at law they will be at a serions 
disadvantage. Public opinion is against them, and the 
verdicts of juries are very apt to give public opinion the 
force of law. It cannot be to their interest to have each 
small-pox hospital in turn made the object of a law suit, 
in which, if the dignity of the managers is saved, the 
public purse will be heavily drawn upon. The decision 
of the House of Lords makes fresh legislation impera- 
tively necessary. There are now an unusually large 
number of small-pox patients to be dealt with, and it, 
is impossible to deal with them effectually until it has‘ 
been settled whether they are to be nursed in their own 
houses or taken away, and, if taken away, whether they 
are to be carried to a parish hospital or to a hospital 
in which the patients of many parishes are collected 
beneath a single roof. It was stated at the meeting of 
the Asylums Board on Monday that some of the central 
London parishes object to the local treatment which is 
desired by the parishes in the suburbs. The reason of 
this difference of view is plain. A small City parish is 
not likely to have many small-pox cases arising within its 
own borders ; and, if it can but get rid promptly of the 
few that do arise, the chances of infection will be much 
lessened. No one has ever proposed to set up a small- 
pox hospital in the centre of London, so that the parishes 
in question can preach the benefit of the aggregate 
system with perfect safety to themselves. The large 
suburban parishes, on the contrary, cannot hope to 
be without frequent cases within their own boundary, 
while they are naturally marked out as_ sites for 
large hospitals, supposing the aggregate system to 
be adopted. They are consequently as much led by 
circumstances to favour the treatment of the disease 
in the locality in which it has arisen as the City parishes 
are led to favour its treatment in some other locality. 
Morally speaking, perhaps, there may not be much to 
choose between the two cases. Hach district wishes to 
have small-pox treated in the way which will do least 
harm to its own people. But the case of the suburbs has 
one advantage over the case of the centre. The suburbs 
may be seltish, but their selfishness takes the form of 
readiness to bear their own burden, provided that they 
are not laden with other people’s burdens in addition. 
The centre, on the contrary, is not even willing to bear its 
own burdens. If the two could change places, they 
would possibly change their opinions at the same time; 
but, though in this respect they may stand on the same 
level, it cannot be denied that the desire of the suburbs 
to treat their own cases, and no others, is superficially 
more respectable than the desire of the centre to get rid 
even of its own. 

Between these two views, however, there is a gulf fixed 
which to all appearance can only be bridged over by Act 
of Parliament. Mr. Tatzor, speaking on behalf of the 
Asylums Board, is to ask Mr. Dopson next Monday 
whether “ he is prepared by legislation or otherwise to 
“secure to the inhabitants of the metropolis the advan- 
“tages which were intended to be conferred by the 
“ establishment of hospitals for fever or small-pox.” That 
is a very reasonable inquiry to make, and it is one which 
even in the present almost hopeless state of public busi- 
ness ought to receive but one answer. In one way or 
another the advantages which were intended to be con- 
ferred upon London by the Act of 1867 ought to be con- 
ferred still, and if the Local Government Board has not the 
power to make the necessary provisions, it ought to apply 
to Parliament for fresh powers. It must not be taken for 
granted, however, that these advantages can only be con- 
ferred in the way contemplated by the Act of 1867. 
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Two things at least will have to be considered before resort- 
ing to further legislation in that sense. In the first place, is 
anything gained by collecting the small-pox patients of 
London in a few outlying hospitals ? At present four such 
hospitals undertake the charge of 804 patients, 140 being 
at Homerton, 119 at Stockwell, 218 at unhappy Fulham, 
and 327 at still more unhappy Deptford. It is contended 
by the districts in which these hospitals are placed that 
they are still more a source of disease than they otherwise 
would be by reason of the number of patients treated in 
them. Each fresh case admitted multiplies the chances 
that the infection will be communicated to the houses 
near. It is contended by the districts through which the 
patients have to pass that the chances that the infection 
will be communicated to others aré increased by their 
needless conveyance over long distances. If a small-pox 
case is treated where it arises, the danger is limited 
to that particular neighbourhood. If it is carried 
to a hospital six miles off, it may, according to this 
view, communicate the disease to the whole district over 
which the patient travels. This is the case against 
large hospitals, and it remains to be seen whether the 
mauaye: s of the Asylums Board can rebut the evidence on 
which it is founded. In the next place, is there any truth 
in the theory that a patient’s chance of recovery is posi- 
tively Jessened by his being placed in a large hospital ? 
This also bas been often asserted of late; and, if it can be 
made good, the last stronghold of the managers will have 
been carried. It might conceivably be expedient to insist 
on the establishment of large hospitals in the suburbs if it 
were found that the patients recover very much more 
sorely and quickly when they are treated in this way than 
when they are treated in parish hospitals. Consideration 
for the reneral welfare of London might override considera- 
tion for the particular welfare of this or that district. But 
if patie: ts die in larger numbérs when they are brought 
together in a few hospitals than when they are scattered 
over many small ones, general equally with local interests 
dewand that the aggregate system shall be discontinued. 
This is the issue upon which the Local Government 
Bourd has now to bring its medical knowledge to bear. 


M. GAMBETTA’S MORNING CALL. 


— politicians may fairly be congratulated on the 

ease with which they get up @ sensation. The talk 
of Paris for the last week has been the wonderful fact that 
the President of the Camber of Deputiss has called on the 
Pres.cent of the Repusiic. This unprecedented event has 
been \:¢ subject of official notes and inspired statements, 
as Ve i as of articles embodying every shade of favourable 
or ur'avourable comment. The whole affair conveys a 
use!’ waining to great personages not to allow their 
muti! relations to become so distant that when it is neces- 
sary ior them to go into conference they cannot visit one 
another without becoming objects of universal attention. 
Possibly M. GamBgetra may not dislike the testimony which 
is thns afforced to the exceptional importance which 
now attaches to his slightest movement. But, though it 
may answer his present purpose that his call upon M. 
Grivy should be the object of as much speculation as the 
visit of one Emperor to another, it is not a happy state of 
things for France. Real and nominal authority ought to 
go together. There may be reasons:‘why the most power- 
ful man in i'rance should hold no political office, but they 
are at best reasons which serve as guides in making a 
choice between evils. 

The purpose of M. Gamperra’s visit has been variously 
described as to convert M. Grévy to the merits of the 
Scrutin de diste, and to assure him that, whether he be- 
comes a couvert or not, M. Gampetra; bas no intention of 
disturbing him in his seat. From the missionary point of 
View, the cull does not appear to have been successful. 
M. Grévy has been fortunate in lighting upom an argu- 
ment which it is not at all easy for M. Gampzrra to dispose 
of. Will the result of the general election; if it takes 
place under the Serutin-de liste, be identical with, or dif- 
ferent. from, that result if the election be held under the 
Scrutin d’ arrondissement ? This is in appearance a most 
Innocent and natural question, but it places the advocates 
of the Serutin de liste in an exceedingly embarrass- 
ing dilemma. If they reply that the change in the 
distribution of the electors will make-no material change 
m the composition of the Chamber of Deputies, they 


at once lay themselves open to the rejoinder, Then why 
make all this ado about nothing? It was not in this 
mild way that the Scrutin de liste was defended when first 
the question was mooted. It used then to be said that 
M. Gamperra wanted a Chamber returned by a different 
process from that now in use because he wanted a different 
Chamber from that now returned. He could not take. 
office until he saw his way to forming a Government. 
which could count upon a homogeneous body of. su 
porters in the Legislature, and this he felt sure could 
never be obtained in a Chamber elected by the Scrwtin 
@arrondissement. If, on the other hand, the defenders- of 
the Serutin de liste make answer that they expect. the 
adoption of their proposal to make a radical change in 
the composition of the Chamber, they risk the loss of that. 
general Republican support without which they cannot 
be sure of carrying the Bill. So long as a deputy 
is allowed to hope that his seat will be as safe under 
the proposed system as it is under the existing system, 
he is under many inducements to vote for the Bill. It is 
much pleasanter, no doubt, to be M. Gamberra’s friend than 
to be M. Gamprrra’s enemy. Bat, if M. Gameerra’s friend- 
ship is to do no more towards bringing him back to 
Parliamentary life than M. Gamperra’s enmity, it will be 
better for him to keep to the system under which he has.a 
safe seat ratherthan wander off to one under which hemay 
very possibly have no seat atall, If success under the 
Scrutin de liste, and the possibilities that may flow from 
M. Gampetta’s good will, are but the two birds in the bush, 
the deputy may after all determine to abide by the bird 
in the band in the shape of success under the Serutin 
WUarrondissement. The statement of the argument in this 
form does infinite credit to M. Grévy’s practical in- 
genuity. After all, if M. Gampgrra is to get Scrutin 
de liste voted, he must get. it voted by the present 
Chamber. So long as the members of that Chamber 
think that by voting it they seeure their re-election 
by M. Gamperra’s help, they may reasonably prefer this to 
securing their re-election in opposition to him. The im- 
mediate prospect is the same in the latter case as.in the 
former, while the ultimate prospect is very much better. 
But if it once comes to be believed by the members 
of the existing Chamber that M. Gamperra’s object in 
forcing on the adoption of the Scrutin de liste is to replace 
them by deputies better suited to his ideas, they will no 
longer be under any inducement to vote for it. If under 
no circumstances can they look for M. Gamserra’s support, 
their best policy is to resist an alteration in the distribu- 
tion of the electors which will have the effect of making 
his support indispensable. 


The partisans of the Scrutin de liste so plainly see the 
force of these considerations that they are taking 
every opportunity to assure the deputies that no radical 
change in the composition of the Chamber is dreamed 
of. Indeed, they could not change it, even if they would. 
Of what use would it be to ran unknown men against can- 
didates who between them have for years past secured the 
confidence of the whole department. In their several 
arrondissements these candidates possess legitimate influ- 
ence, and the authority which naturally belongs to men 
whom the choice of the electors has already sent to repre- 
sent them in the Legislature. What could be more foolish 
and more certain to provoke defeat than to ignore such 
considerations as these ? Even if it were possible to vary 
the composition of the Chamber by a resort to these 
tactics, there would be no advantage to be gained. Upon 
all essential points the existing Chamber is in harmony 
with the country, and as this is the one indispensable con- 
dition of a good representative body, it would be impossi- 
ble tochange it for the better. Here, however, comes in M. 
Grévy’s question—Then why change itat all? The answer 
given is that, though the same men would:come back to the 
Chamber under the Serutinm de liste as under the Scrutin 
d@’ arrondissement, they would come back less trammelled by 
local obligations. When they have a larger body of elec- 
tors at their back the deputies will feel a. larger sense of 
responsibility, and be able more completely to subordinate 
the interests of their particular district:to the interests of 
the country at large. Whether this be true or not, itis 
evident that to argue the question on this ground is to 
make it one of very secondary importance. So long as it 
could be contended that under the Scrutin de liste the 
choice of the electors would fall upon a different type of 
candidate from that in which it falls under the Sontin 
@ arrondissement, the Bill was, atall events, worth discussion. 
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If the choice of the electors is to fall upon the same 
type of candidates under both forms of Scrutin, the 
change is not great enough to excite much enthusiasm. 

M. Gamperra, however, where the mannfacture of enthu- 
siasm is concerned, is able, unlike the Israelites, to make 
bricks without straw, and it would be extremely rash to 
suppose that he will not find an opportunity in the course 
of the next few months for the exercise of this usefal 
talent. This is not the first time that M. Griévy has been 
credited with a determination to shake himself free of 
M. Gameerra, and to form a Ministry which shall be in- 
dependent enough to actalone. Hitherto, however, nothing 
has come of these bold resolutions. M. Grévy was supposed 
to sympathize with M. pe Frevcrver, but this did not for 
a moment postpone M. pg Freycrvet’s fall. In the same 
way, it is now supposed that M. Grévy will insist on his 
Ministers saying definitely which side they are going to 
take in the approaching debate. If any members of the 
present Cabinet refuse to support the Scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment, they mast make way for successors of sounder 
views. It is difficult to feel much confidence in the 
execution of these magnanimous designs. Unless they 
are to remain mere dreams, they must involve the possi- 
bility, at all events, of an open quarrel between M. 
Grévy and M. Gampetra, and this is a danger which 
even a courageous man may not feel disposed to 
encounter. If Scrutin de liste is carried against the 
Cabinet, it will be carried against the President of the 
Repusiic, who stands behind the Cabinet. In that case 
will the resignations which must follow the adoption of the 
new scheme stop short at the Cabinet? Will not the 
Presipent himself feel that he has been personally convicted 
of misinterpreting the feeling of the country, and that 
there is nothing left for him to do except to resign his 
office? The Paris Correspondent of the Times has an 
alternative solution to suggest in a recognition by M. 
Gambetta of “ the necessity for the Republic of preventing 
“ the premature close of its first real Presidency.” It is 
not impossible that M. Gamserra will be more impressed 
with the necessity for the Republic of hastening the elec- 
tion of the first real President. 


RAILWAYS IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


He > Treaty of Berlin, so far as it affected Eastern 
Europe, contained two sets of provisions. There were 
territorial and political arrangements embodying the re- 
sults of war or designed to prevent war in the future, and 
there were arrangements which contemplated the estab- 
lishment of a state of peace, and regulated the communi- 
cations by water and land between Austria, Turkey, and 
the provinces which had at one time formed ‘part of 
Turkey. The two chief of these provisions were those 
regarding the waterway of the Danube and those regard- 
ing a railway from some part of Austrian territory to 
Constantinople. The treaty laid down that, in order to in- 
crease the guarantees of navigation on the Danube, which is 
recognized as of European interest, all fortresses and fortifi- 
cations then existing on the course of the river from the Iron 
Gates should be razed, and no new ones erected. No 
vessel of war was to navigate the Danube below the Iron 
Gates, and regulations respecting navigation, river police, 
and supervision were to be drawn up by the European 
Commission, assisted by delegates of the riverain States. 
The execution of the works intended to remove the 
obstacles which the Iron Gates and the Cataracts place in 
the way of navigation was entrusted to Austria and the 
riverain States on this part of the river—that is, 
Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria were bound to afford 
every necessary facility for the prosecution of the enter- 
prise. Nearly three years have passed since the Treaty 
of Berlin was signed, and this long time has been consumed 
in preliminary negotiations. Austria has not begun the works 
at the Iron Gates, the fortresses below the Iron Gates have 
not been razed, and the regulations determining the user 
of the waterway have not been drawn up. Austria may 
have been very glad not to have had to find money for ex- 
pensive works, and the Bulgarians may have been reluc- 
tant to raze fortresses which they got without any trouble 
to themselves, and which their great protector may have 
thought it convenient they should retain. But the hitch 
in the negotiations has been, at leist nominally, in fram- 
ing the regulations of the waterway. Austria wished for 


an acknowledged supremacy in the Commission by which 
these regulations were to be put inexecution. The minor 
States, and especially Roumania, denied the title of Austrig 
to this supremacy. Below the Iron Gates the river flows 
between Roumenian and Bulgarian territory, or wholly in 
Roumanian territory, until it touches Russia on the 
left bank of the Kilia mouth. Russia, therefore, wag 
interested in insisting on the equality of the rive. 
rain States, and through Roumania combated the 
pretensions of Austria. At last the protracted con- 
flict appears to be on the eve of being brought to a 
close. Austria and Roumania are both satisfied, and to 
celebrate this happy state of things the Prince of Rov- 
MANIA, it is said, intends in a few weeks’ time to proclaim 
himself a King. What good it can do him or his country 
that he should be called a King would not be obvious 
were it not that Greece has for half a century been 
allowed to have a King, and the Roumanians not unnatn. 
rally think that an honour conceded to Greece should not 
be denied to them. They are much richer than the 
Greeks, much more numerous, and have really fought and 
distinguished themselves in fighting; and if it is objected 
that their King may be any day upset by a revolution, 
they may reply that this is not only true of Greece in a 
general way, but that at this moment the King of Grerce 
is threatened with a revolution unless he will allow his 
brave subjects to flesh their swords. 


With regard to railways, the treaty provided that 
Servia, so far as it was convenient, should take the place 
of the Porte in the engagements which Turkey had con- 
tracted towards Austria and towards a Company for 
making and working the railways which were to pass 
through what had become Servian territory. Further, in 
the sanguine and gushing language of diplomacy, it was 
laid down that the conventions necessary for carrying out 
the contemplated railway should be concluded between 
Austria, Turkey, Servia, and Bulgaria immediately after 
the signing of the Treaty. In real life the representatives 
of the four Powers have only in the last few weeks begun 
to discuss what are the existing engagements by which any 
of them are bound, and, ina still more vague way, what new 
engagements they shall each of them undertake. Austria 
has long contemplated the establishment of railway com- 
munication between Vienna and Constantinople, and in 1875 
it got Turkey to undertake to prolong the existing line 
from Constantinople to Tatar Bazardjik not only to 
Sophia, which is now the capital of Bulgaria, but to Nish, 
which is now Servian, but was then on the Turkish side 
of the Servian frontier. This is the line which the treaty 
provided should be carried out; but the treaty has re- 
mained inoperative, because, before work could be begun, a 
number of preliminary points had to be settled, and at 
present none of these points have been settled. It had 
first to be ascertained where the money was to come from, 
and then what duties were to be levied at each frontier. Then 
what were to be the rates for through freight ; and, lastly, 
and above all, what direction the railway was to take. It 
is especially Austria that wants to get railways made 
through territory that was or is Turkish, and Austria 
has two very distinct points that she wishes to reach. 
She wishes to get to Constantinople, and she wishes to 
get to Salonica. The difficulty of dealing with small 
jealous States like Servia and Bulgaria is so great that at 
one time Austria, in order to reach Salonica, contemplated 
a line from Brod through Bosnia, and then through purely 
Turkish territory. The engineering difficulties, and the 
extreme poverty of the districts which this line would 
traverse, appear to have induced Austria to abandon this 
project. Salonica and Constantinople may be both 
reached by diverging lines from Sophia; but to get from 
Vienna to Sophia there are two distinct routes, each of 
which has much to recommend it. The one line may be 
termed the Servian, the other the Roumanian line. The 
first would go from Pesth down the valley of the Danube, 
would cross the Drave, and would enter Servia by an 
enormous viaduct connecting Semlin and Belgrade, whence 
it would proceed along the valley of the Morava to 
the Bulgarian frontier and be carried on to Sophia. The 
other would start from Hermanstadt, the capital of 
Transylvania, which is already in railway communica- 
tion with Vienna, would get through the Carpathians by 
the Rosenthurm pass, would cross the Danube somewhere 
near Rahova, and would thence proceed along the valley 
of the Isker to Sophia, Austria, after having long 
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stated, seems to have decided to give the preference to 
poareae a Servian route is considerably the shorter, and 
‘Austria may have found it easier to deal with Servia than 
with Roumania. Bat, as Austria wishes to get to Salonica 
from Sophia as well as to Constantinople, she has to 
tiate with Bulgaria and Turkey for this new line as 
well as for the old line from Sophia to Constantinople ; 
and as the country through which the main line and the 
diverging line are to pass is very rough and difficult, there 
are endless opportunities for discussion as to the direction 
the railways are to take, where junctions are to be formed, 
and who is to undertake the most costly portions of the 
ork. 
is The money difficulty, great as it may seem, will not stop 
the enterprise being some day carried out. Whatever 
direction the lines to Constantinople and Salonica may 
ultimately take, the nature of the ground must be such as 
to make the cost very great. The lines must necessarily 
be lines with innumerable cuttings, bridges, and tunnels. 
To say that the districts traversed will be for the most 
part poor is to paint them in too favourable colours. They 
are not so much poor as unoccupied by civilized man. It 
must also be long before the through traffic can be of a 
lucrative kind. As for Turkey finding a sixpence for rail- 
ways, that is entirely out of the question at present, and 
must be out of the question for many years. Nothing 
more hopeless than the state of Turkish finance can be 
imagined. Taxes are being demanded five years in 
advance, and the last poor belongings of the miser- 
able provincials are being sold to satisfy this extor- 
tionate demand. The Porte cannot borrow, for bankers 
will not lend unless they are allowed to collect the 
Customs duties, and Turkey sticks to its last shred 
of independence, and knows that a Government which 
allows foreigners to collect its Customs duties is a servant 
and not a master. But Austria is planning these railways 
in view, not of the present, but of the future. It means 
to hold in its control the lines of communication between 
. Vienna, the Bosphorus, and the Aigean, for strategic and 
political, not for financial, reasons. If it makes up its 
mind to secure this object, it is far too rich and powerful 
not to succeed sooner or later. It will get the money 
somehow, and the political pressure it can exercise on 
Servia, on Bulgaria, and on Turkey, or the successors of 
Turkey, will be irresistible. With Servia it has already 
succeeded. There is a Railway Convention actually 
under discussion in the Servian Parliament, and rival 
contractors have been anxiously competing for the privi- 
lege of carrying out the works. The heads at. least 
of a commercial treaty between Austria and Servia 
have been arranged, and the through rates offered by 
Austria are too favourable for Servia to reject. Pro- 
bably neither Bulgaria nor Turkey wishes very heartily 
to see a line dominated by Austria penetrating its terri- 
tory. But, after the usual amount of shuffling and 
hesitation has been gone through, both must yield. The 
Treaty of Berlin is always staring them in the face. They 
are bound to co-operate in making a line from Constanti- 
nople to Nish, and Austria has nothing to do but to hold 
them to that to which they are bound. They are not in 
the same way bound as regards the line to Salonica; but 
common sense, the interests of their pockets, and political 
influence will unite in compelling them to own that, if 
Austria is to get to Constantinople, there is no reason why 
she should not get to Salonica also. So long as it was sup- 
posed that Austria wished to extend her territory or her direct 
political supremacy in Eastern Europe, it was easy to 
imagine how she might be epposed. But schemes of such 
Wild ambition are quite as distasteful to Austrians as they 
can be to the enemies, the critics, or the supposed victims 
of Austria ; and as for the peaceful and indirect influence 
which Austria will gain by dominating a railway system, 
not only is there no reason why she should not have it, 
but it is as certain as anything can be in European politics 
that she will have it, and this certainly is a most important 
element in the calculation which speculative minds may 
like to make as to the future of Eastern Europe. 


THE ITALIAN MERCHANT NAVY. 


‘Pas Italian Government is a good deal troubled 
about the condition of the merchant navy. The 
geographical position of Italy ought to give her a high 

among maritime nations, but something or other 


seems lately to have been at work which is stronger than 
geographical position. Italy does not now hold a high 
place among maritime nations. She did so, in respect of 
tonnage at all events, no longer ago than 1877; butshe is 
now behind, not only Great Britain and the United States, 
but also France. and Norway. Between 1869 and 1879 
there was a decline of 80 per cent. in the tonnage of the 
ships building in Italian dockyards, the total in the former 
year amounting to 100,000 tons and in the latter year to 
21,000. Naturally where there are fewer ships there 
will be fewer sailors. In a@ single year the number 
registered in the various seaports fell from 210,000 
to 167,000. Probably the decline would have been 
still greater but for the difficulty of finding employ- 

ment on land. The tonnage of the ships gives but an 
inadequate idea of the state of decadence into which the 
merchant navy of Italy has fallen. Out of 8,000 sailing- 
ships, only 1,890 are of over 100 tons burden. The re- 
mainder are only suited to small coasting traffic. If the 
steamers of any size are added to this minority, we get a 
total of about 2,000 ships, varying from 600 to 1,000 tons 
in burden. These are all that Italy has to show for deep- 

sea voyages or even for the longer coasting trips. Italian 
ships are not even able to hold their own in their own 
ports. In 1871 about seven-tenths of the ships in 
italian harbours were of native origin. To-day, in spite: 
of the progress that Italy has made in many ways 
during the last ten years, the proportion is somewhat 
smaller. English, French, Austrian, German, and 
Dutch rivalry are all dreaded by the Italian sailor, 
English competition being of course the most formidable. 
These statistics are certainly extremely discouraging to 
Italians who wish to see their country making as conspi- 
cuous progress in the region of commerce as in the region 
of politics. A decline in the merchant navy may not argue 
a corresponding decline in the foreign trade of the country, 
because that trade may still be carried on in ships belong- 
ing to other nations. But it does argue the loss of many 
of the profits incidental to foreign trade, as well as a 
marked decline in the energy and resources of the popula- 
tion. Empty dockyards and sailors seeking employment 
on land imply a good deal of distress in various ways. 
The men who were once employed, whether in the yards 

or on board ship, are now either starving or crowding 
into other occupations which have already quite as heavy 
demands on them as they are at all able to meet. - 


The causes of this decline seem to be various. , The report 
to the Chamber of Deputies by Signor Bosenu, which has 
furnished us with the preceding figures, assigns the first 
place to the indolence of the Italians as regards the pro- 
vision of steamers. Italy has $,000 sailing-ships, but of 
the infinitely more useful steamers she has only 151. A 
nation which thus contentedly drops behind in the race can- 
not wonder that it is hopelessly beaten. In the mercantile 
marine steamers are to sailing-ships what ironclads are to 
wooden ships in the navy. It is by their number and 
value that a merchant navy is really estimated. If it is 
weak here, it is of little use for it to be strong elsewhere. 
The English and French ships which trade with Italy are 
almost all steamers, the Italian ships are almost all sailing- 
vessels. Consequently, even if the Italian ships were very 
much better than they are, it would be but an old world 
kind of excellence, quite unsuited to the severe conditions 
of modern maritime competition. As regards the provision 
of steamers, Signor Bose.ut is of opinion that Italian 
patriotism has been shortsighted as well as languid. 
France and the United States, when they want iron ships 
built, take their orders to English dockyards. The 
Italians insist on employing their own dockyards for 
this purpose, 2 plan which may have a momentary ad- 
vantage in the way of giving employment to native work- 
men, but does not do much to increase the supply of 
ships. This is not the only reason, however, for the 
strange decline in the tonnage of Italian ships. Injadicious 
taxation is in part to blame for it, as indeed it is for a 
good many other things in Italy. Merchant ships are 
subjected to a variety of administrative requisitions which 
are exceedingly vexatious to everybody except the Custom 
House officers. The supposed object of these requisitions 
is to bring in money to the Government; but the only 
result that can certainly be attributed to them is to take 
money out of the pockets of the owners whether of the 
ship or of the cargo. Again, the character of the officers 
of the merchant navy does not stand high, and this is a 
very important consideration for a capitalist who is 
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‘meditating how he shall invest his money. Ship- 
-wrecks, it is believed, are caused in many cases quite 


as‘much by the incompetence of captains as by the fury of 
the winds or waves. If the men who navigate the ships 
were more worthy of confidence,merchants might be more 
-willing to provide cargoes for them to carry. In addition 


to these causes of decline there is one which Signor Bosettt 


‘does not mention, and that is the exaggerated attention 
~which Italians have lately paid to politics, especially to 
foreign politics. If the zeal which has been wasted in 
ontcries about Italia Irredenta, and in finding money to 

y for a needlessly large army, had been spent in in- 
vestigating the causes: which prevent Italy from growing 
rich, the ultimate gain even to the political status of the 
country would have been immense. No one wants to 
attack the Italians. The army is only maintained to keep 
up the national illusion that it behoves them to attack 
other people. This useless expenditure diverts the thoughts 
of politicians and the money of the taxpayers from 
directions in which both are urgently wanted. 

The real remedy, therefore, for the decline of the mer- 
chant navy is not suggested by Signor Bosexit. He does not 
bid his countrymen mind their own business, and in this 
way enable the Government to make fewer demands on 
the national revenue, and, by consequence, to bear less 
hardly on those out of whose pockets the revenue has to 
come. What he does suggest is the extension of a sys- 
tem which, with some seeming inconsistency, he at the 
same time declares to be in part responsible for the 
state of things which his Report describes. The sys- 
tem of paying subsidies to certain privileged Companies 
tends to weaken the rest of the mercantile marine. But 
at a time when this system of subsidies is largely resorted 
to by foreign Governments, it would not be wise in the 
Ttalian Government to giveit up. If it is not given up, it 
will be well, Signor Bose thinks, to carry it still farther. 
The two leading Italian Navigation Companies are much 
pressed by the competition of the French Transatlantic 
Companies, and Signor Bose. suggests that some- 
thing should be done to improve the communication 
between Italy and India, and to establish communi- 
cation between India and America. The directors of the 
two existing Companies declare that, if they do not get 
more help from the Government, they cannot possibly 
stand up against French competition. So convinced, they 
say, are they of this, that, if the Government does not 
censent to provide this additional help, it will not be 
worth their while to maintain even their present services. 
It seems clear that, if the Government adopt this course, 
as apparently they are about to do, the improvement will 
be exceedingly partial. The only aid worth talking about 
that a Government can give to a merchant navy is to let 
italone. There is a great deal to be done before it can be 
truly said that the Italian Government lets its merchant 
navy alone, and so long as it cramps the natural energy of 
its subjects by vexatious taxes, it will be of very little use 
to try and atone for its errors by devoting a fraction of 
those taxes to the subsidizing of particular shipowners. 


MR. JAMES SPEDDING. 


FPYHE lamentable accident which has cut short Mr. James 
A. Spedding’s vee | a violent and sudden end, though in fulness 
of years, has inflicted a loss on the world of letters which is not 
the less because it will be immediately felt only by a small circle. 
Mr. Spedding combined a wide range of knowledge and interests 
with fastidious delicacy of taste and an almost morbid shrink- 
ing from notoriety. Had he lived at an earlier time, he could 
porn have escaped being a voluminous author. In the seven- 
teenth century he must have been a humanist and a scholar by 
profession. If, living when he did, his own standard of work- 
manship and diligence had been less exacting, he might have pro- 
duced popular work in abundance with infinitely less pains than it 
cost him to produce in moderate quantity work which utterly 
disclaimed any seeking of popularity. But we have no right to 
regret that he exhibited in the highest degree, and in a de- 
gree even approaching to exaggeration, precisely those literary 
qualities as to which pa gat time is most apt to fall short, 
and stands most in n of examples. It may be thought 
| Brew that Mr. Spedding might have done better than to 

ote to one gigantic monograph, as he practically did, his 
mastery of English literature and his unsurpassed critical 
pewer. And in itself it may not be unreasonable to doubt 
whether the editing and illustration of Bacon’s works was a 
task of adequate worthiness to fill a lifetime—at any rate, 
the life of such a man as Mr. Spedding. We shall say nothing 
strange to any one who knew him, or who knows his work, in 


saying that he had all the intellectual qualities that go to make q 
historian of the first rank. Why, then, one is tempted to 
did a man capable of treating the history of England confine 
himself to treating the history of Francis Bacon? By 
those who knew Mr. Spedding may also doubt, on the other 
hand, whether he would have been induced to put forth hig 
powers on any considerable scale except by such a self-effaci 
task as he actually undertook. His one fault was that he was 
incapable of personal ambition. He could be roused only } 
having a cause to champion that was wholly apart from any 
interest of his own. ‘To vindicate the place which appeared to 
him justly due to Bacon as a man and a philosopher he counted 
no pains too great. We were about to say that even the least 
were in his eyes too much to spend on establishing a reputation 
for himself, but the truth is that he never thought of his own 
reputation at all. More than once he declined to be added to the 
Athenzeum Club under the special power entrusted to the Com. 
mittee of electing annually “a certain number of persons of dis. 
tinguished eminence in science, literature, or the arts.” The on} 
distinction he ever accepted was the honorary fellowship of 
Trinity, his old college at Cambridge. His attachment to Cam- 
bridge, indeed, was never broken. There he was the friend and com- 
panion of such men as Thackeray, Lord Houghton, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, Mr. Tennyson, Charles Buller, and John Sterling; and to 
him, we are now free to say, Mr. Tennyson’s lines “To J. 8.” were 
addressed. For many years afterwards James Spedding’s rooms in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields were a well-known meeting-place of these and 
other like-minded Cambridge men of younger generations. To 
the very last there were men fresh from the University who found 
in Mr. Spedding, notwithstanding all their disparity of years, not 
so much a patron, or counsellor, or teacher (though no one who 
was with him could fail to learn much from him), as a friend, 
The secret of this was partly that Mr. Spedding’s mind was not of 
those which grow old. Advancing years brought no abatement 
of his intellectual curiosity. In quality it was of the rarest kind— 
a constant and disinterested desire of knowledge, unhasting and 
unresting ; and this, together with his untiring and minute perse- 
verance, might well in other circumstances have led him to 
scientific eminence. As it was, literary criticism was the line 
in which his activity rap by preference. - His minor work in this 
kind was much scattered, both in time and in its manner 
of appearance, and there are probably few persons whose know- 
ledge and memory will at this moment serve them to 
—. it at anything like the value due to it as a who 
ut Mr. Spedding was certainly one of the best critics of 
our time. His especial strength was in exact and intimate 
knowledge of Shakspeare and other contemporary English litera- 
ture. Here he had the advantage of essing in an eminent 
degree not only the grammatical and historical knowledge of a 
scholar, but the fine perception aud sympathy, and the sense of 
humour and irony, for want of which so many expounders of 
Shakspeare have made shipwreck. Mr. Spedding’s work on Shak- 
speare is not great in bulk, but every word of it is weighty. 
Besides the papers which he wrote on various occasions, much good 
criticism of Shakspeare’s text was communicated by him to the 
editors of the Cambridge Shakspeare, and is preserved in their 
notes. But his interest in Shakspeare was not that of a mere 
reader; he was keenly alive to the fortunes of the English stage, 
and followed with close and acute observation for nearly 
a century the performances of our best actors. Only a small 
ce of these observations, we fear, was ever embodied in pub- 
ished writin Enough is left, however, to entitle Mr. 
Spedding to high rank as a dramatic as well as a literary critic. 
To characterize his criticism generally would be a hopeless task on 
this occasion; it would almost amount to drawing the character 
of the man. His patience in investigation, his judicial temper, 
his refined power of analysis, and a subtle humour that was pecu- 
liarly his own, have all left their mark on his judgments of other 
men’s work, whether in the past or in the present. If Mr. 
Spedding had any fault as a critic, it was that of being over 
generous to his friends and too astute in finding merits. 

We have spoken of Mr. Spedding, as he will be remembered, 
chiefly as a scholar. But it must not be supposed that he was 
merely a bookish man. Action and administration were not the 
business of his life, but he showed himself amply capable in 
them. For some little time he was a publicservant in the Colonial 
Office, and when the first Lord Ashburton went on his special boun- 
dary Commission to America, Mr. Spedding accompanied him. as 
private secre On their return to England, the permanent 
Under-Secretaryship of the Colonies was offered to him; he 
declined it in order to execute without interruption the work to 
which he had already determined to give the best of his life. In 
other matters of private enterprise (but so far public as they 
involved gratuitous or onerous work for a common good) Mr. 
Spedding showed himself energetic and helpful. The London 
Library—now at the age of forty years prosperous beyond ex- 
pectation, and settled on its own freehold—was founded at meet- 
ings held by a few friends in the Lincoln's Inn chambers already 
mentioned. The Toxophilite Society, of which Mr. Spedding was 
an active member till a few years ago, was carried through a time 
of great difficulties, involving even danger of extinction, chiefly by 
his opportune exertions. Reversing the common weakness 0 
mankind, he was exceedingly diffident before action, and acted 
well and vigorously when action was thrust upon him. 

Mr. Spedding’s conversation was, in a certain way, reserved. 
He never seemed to understand why any one should thinkit worth 
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while to seek his company. Those who did seek it were freely 
and amply rewarded. They learnt what it was to be with a wise 
man never arrogant, a critic never impatient, and a humourist 
bitter. There was a kind of serene warmth and light in 
James Spedding’s talk at its best. Brilliant outbursts of wit were 
got at his command, but he had what is better in the long run, 
an equable flow of good spirits justly seasoned and tempered by 
fine appreciation both of the ludicrous and the pathetic in human 
irs. His habits were as simple as would have beseemed a 
scholar in past times. He travelled little or not at all. His 
personality was the reverse of obtrusive; but his lofty and 
well-shaped head and expressive features marked him as 
one whose thoughts were more than common. In this we 
are expressing no partial judgment or individual faney, for Mr. 
Spedding was chosen by Mr. Watts as the model for one of the 
heads in his great fresco painted for Lincoln’s Inn Hall. It will 
te long before James Spedding or his work is forgotten by true 
jovers of English literature. We have here gathered up only afew 
fragments of what ought to be remembered concerning him. 


MORE NEW MORALITY. 


R. GLADSTONE’S admirers have at different times fixed 
upon different public benefits for the organization of which 

they suppose him to a special commissioner of Heaven, 
Among these, it has been more than once suggested, is the pro- 
jon of an entirely new code of public morality, differing in 

some very remarkable ways from the old. We have more than 
once called attention to these contributions to a new science of 
ethics; but it seems to be time to register some recent and striliing 
additions, no one of which is indeed the direct and individual 
work of the Prime Minister, but all of which may be said to 
ing from his influence and teaching. The first has reference to 

y old-fashioned virtue of Courage. The new Courage, 
asillustrated in the Transvaal armistice, might be made the sub- 
ject of @ most instructive discourse toa modern Nicomachus. It 
excited immense admiration in the breasts of extreme Radicals, 
Parisian ultra-Republican newspaper writers, and such-like cattle, 
bat seems to have made even the average British Liberal, who has 
not slept off the debauch of the general election, a little uneasy. 
How, say some of these people, is it that if eternal justice and 
pure valour did not at the time of the Queen's Speech require us 
tomake terms with the Boers they require us to do sonow? To 
this it can only be answered that circumstances alter cases, and 
that the circumstances in this case are three decided beatings. 
The justice of the Boer cause, the magnanimity of abstaining from 
coercion; have been very literally hammered into the head of the 
Government. They were blind, but the Ingogo and Majuba have 
made them see. This, it is to be observed, gives an excellent idea 
ofthe new Courage. The old required certain preliminaries to 
be observed before the sword was drawn, but~ when it was 
drawn admitted no issue but victory, or such defeat that continu- 
anceof the struggle was impossible. The new allows quarrels to be 
lightly taken up, and to dropped on strictly prudential prin- 
ciples. Ifthe enemy displays unexpected science and pluck in the 
first. round, suspect the justice of your cause; if he gets you into 
in the second, wonder whether you are in the right; if 

hescores again in the third, throw up the sponge at once. The 
pare is convenient, it saves discomfort and expense, and it may 
even thought to savour of piety, as recognizing the hand of 
Providence in the defeats encountered. But, as has been said, it 
scuriously at variance with the principles of the old Courage ; and 
itis evidently quite time to. restore the moral tone of the country 
by inculcating the theory, as well as displaying the practice, of the 
new. At ) aapene tke average Briton feels that he but too well 
deserves the signalement given of him by his Continental un- 
Handa. Ho is red in the face, but it is with blushing rather than 
The establishment of the principles of the new Courage of them- 
telves, as has been hinted, — some considerable advances 
towards the drawing up of proposals for a new Justice; but there 
ae other signs which show the necessity of this still more clearly. 
ed at the resipiscence of the Government in the matter of 

the Arms Bill, the chief organs of the Radical ty are comforting 
themselves by thoughts of the good time coming, when the Land 
Bill at last appears. Great pains are taken to inculcate upon the 
tish newspaper-reader that he is to clear his mind of all cant 

to the effect that what is just in England is just in Ireland. It 
Slarfrom being so; there are, in fact, two justices, if not several, 
48 the excellent Baron Grimm discovered long ago. In England, 
4 man covenants to pay so much rent for so much land, it is (or, 

» Will be provisionally until it is time to take up the English 

land question) just that his covenant should be enforced. In Ive~ 
wud it is not. The reason of this is that there is a very strong 
ubpression in the mind of the Irish occupier that he is part owner 
of the land. It is true, of course, that this doctrine of part 
ownership was strenuously repudiated by the very persons who 
Pa Now in power ten years ago. It is true that millions of money. 
ve been sunk by purchasers who fondly believed that the State- 
Was selling them—or guaranteeing them in the title to—not a part 
Themtip, but an ownership in fee simple. Chansons que tout cela, 
h tenant, we are told, has in some cases held the same land: 
seierations. This may be said with equal if not with much 
Seater truth of the English and Seotch tenant. But, to give the 


Trish tenant his due, he has one claim which his English and 


Scotch compeers have not—he steadily maintains his belief in his 
part ownership. It is this in which the new Justice sees his-sacred 
claim. If you go on believing that a thing is yours, or even sayi 
that you believe it, then, says Astrea Redux, it is yours: 

is true that there seem to be practical difficulties im the 
way of elaborating this simple rule into a generally workable 
theory. The race of thieves, for instance, which is nearly as-old 
as the race of Irishmen, has steadfastly maintained and asserted in 
theory and by practice its belief in a part ownership of all the 
property of honest men. It is probable that from the beginni 
of the world—a prescription respectable even in comparison: wi 
Milesian arguments—there never has been wanting a larcenous 
person of some sort or other to hold up the sacred banner of the 
doctrine of part ownership in the goods of his fellow-creatures. 
Brutal laws bave ignored the claim and punished its assertion just 
as they have done in the case of the poor Irishman, Even the 
terrible history of England’s dealing with Ireland, which causes 
the Radical bosom to heave and the Radical eye to moisten, 
scarcely comes up to the chronicle of the dealings of proud 
and tyrannous honesty with pickpockets, burglars, brigands, 
pirates, and all: the other varieties of the champions of the 
part ownership theory. Not only this, but the thief has 
a claim to recognition which, at least according to the old 
Justice, is much stronger than that of the Irishman, For 
he has never by covenant or compromise barred his right. It is 
without a flaw, stainless, handed down—if not exactly from father 
to son—yet from generation to generation of thief-kind. It will, 
therefore, be necessary for the new Justice, in arranging its rules 
of distribution, to take a much wider view than it seems at 

sent to contemplate. Yet—which is fortunate for the chances-of 
a harmonious theory of ethics—the new Courage and the new 
Justice must be admitted to run together in a curricle admirably. 
The new Justice says that every man is to have anything which 
he claims with sufficient persistence. The new ae depre- 
cates resistance to any one who hits out with tolerable vigour. 
Rude persons may say that the new Courage and the new Justice 
taken together appear exactly to correspond to the old pusillani- 
mity. “ In Saturn's reign such mixture was not held a stain,” and, 
as we all know, Mr. Gladstone was to bring back, and is bringing 
back, the reign of Saturn. — 

Pusillanimity, however, is technically opposed, not so much te 
justice or to virtue, as to another virtue—magnanimity ; and, as 
fortunately happens, an illustration of the new Magnanimity has 
been contributed lately by a distinguished free-lance on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s side. The ideal of the new magnanimous man can hardly 
be better sketched than was done by Lord Derby in his speeeh last 
week as to the Candahar question. It will be admitted by the 
most determined enemy of the House of Lords that in theory at 
least magnanimity should be the special virtue of a peer, Fle 
exists in order to represent that virtue, if only by suggestion 
and afar off. Lord Derby, therefore, in indicating the whole 
duty of peers, indicates at the same time the essence of the 
magnanimous man of the later nineteenth century. This whole 
duty, it may be remembered, consisted of two parts. Lord 
Derby’s ideal peer never looks further back than. the last 
general election ; he only looks forward in order to see how he 
may haply avoid a snub from the Government of the day or from 
the halipenny, penny, and twopenny newspapers. Ifis conduet is 
thus outlined for him with a delightful distinctness, What are 
the merits of any question in the past? Look at the last-general 
election, search the speeches of the chief speakers, and count the 
majority by which the opinions therein contained were approved. 
That will tell you all about the past. What will be the conduet 
of a wise man in the future? Look at the most recent utterances 
of the Government—they must be the most recent, for the mind 
even of Heaven-born Ministers is given to change—and see what 
course of conduct is likely to be approved by them. This will tell 
you all that can be told about the future. So, with one eye on 
Dod and the other on the last few days’ file of the Times, the mag- 
nanimous man steers his prudent course. If the people were hope- 
lessly wrong a year ago, it is not his business to tell them so now. 
If they are likely to be angry with what he says now, it is still 
less his business to say it. Probably Lord Derby’s ideal of the 
perfect politician’s attitude is that of Mr. Herbert Gladstone. on 
the disestablishment of the Church. Personally you may not like 
a thing, politically you may vote against it because it is not yet 
urgent, but directly the mandate is given you obey. The sheep 
are to take command of the shepherd, the soldiers will have the 
goodness to tell the captain where to go and what to do. This is 
the attitude of the new Magnanimity. Merits? Questions have 
no merits. Patriotism? Patriotism is bosh. Self-respect? Ne 
sensible man has so much respect for himself as: when he is re- 
turned by a thumping majority ina manufacturing town. Une 
pleasantness of being kicked? It is much better and nruchy less 


unpleasant to be kicked—even if the kicking be certain—the day 
_ after to-morrow than to run your shins into risk to-day. This last 
‘is a fair version of the celebrated aphorism about war by the authors 
of the Whole Duty of Peers. It perhaps comes move properly 
‘under the head of Courage than of Magnanimity ; but this last, aw 


has been frequently observed by students, is a rather composite 


| virtue. It would be possible had we space and time to enumerate 
/many more characteristics of the magnanimous man of the new 
ethics. How he keeps his servants as long as may be convenient 
‘to him, and turns them off as soon as he has an opportunity ; how 


he cries “hands off” to a nation which he thinks not likely to 
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do him much harm, and “hands on” to one which might 
be unpleasant to him if he interferes with its acquisitiveness; 
how he has one tongue for the hustings and another for the 
Treasury Bench, and so forth, might be told. In most of these 

ints he differs curiously from the person whose name he has 

rrowed. There is, however, one point of resemblance. The new 
magnanimous man, like the old, is rather a pig-headed person, at 
least so long as the majority are with him. As long as his 
majority is untouched he will blandly remark that he is not open 
to conviction, that anybody is welcome to argue with him, but 
that his mind has no room for arguments in it, which indeed is 
sometimes true. Ina certain lack of amenity of manner, too, he 
resembles his prototype of the Greek, though not of the medieval 
and early modern, time. It is a particular pleasure of his to kick 
men who are down and to insult men who are unpopular. In 
doing this, indeed, he is probably true to the principles of the new 
Courage. A person or a a which has shown itself able par- 
cere superbis, may probably have acquired the right debedlare 
subjectos. 


THE ORIGIN AND PRESENT ATTITUDE OF MORMONISM. 


Cc is only natural that Judge Goodwin, in his striking—not to 
say startling—paper contributed to the current number of the 
North American Review, should regard the attitude of “ the 
Mormon Church” chiefly from its bearing on the political future 
of the United States and of Republicanism generally, of which he 
considers it “an open enemy.” But in estimating its present atti- 
tude and prospects, which he views with undisguised indignation 
and alarm, he is inevitably led to review its antecedents. His 
account of the origin and growth of Mormonism will not indeed be 
new to those previously familiar with the subject, though some 
details, which there is no reason to believe exaggerated, may 
perhaps surprise them. But it is impossible to read the story 
again without a passing thrill of amazement, even in an age of 
spirit-rapping, Agapemones, Mrs. Girlings, and other strange 
portents, that so marvellous a delusion, or to put it in another 
way, such an audacious imposture, should ever have taken root and 
thriven, as it has, Subsequent experience, to be sure, has abund- 
antly confirmed the well-known saying of Thucydides as to the 
little trouble men take in the ascertainment of truth, but the 
historian of religious enthusiasm might add a seemingly still 
more paradoxical but hardly less unimpeachable axiom, as to 
the much trouble men—and notably women—will put them- 
selves to, for no personal interest of their own, in the mainten- 
ance and propagation of manifest error. Judge Goodwin confines 
himself in the main to facts, and his facts are sutfliciently in- 
structive, but his only attempt at an explanation is, to say the 
least, inadequate, though it goes some way to explain the ver 
disinterested zeal of female missionaries for their adopted onb 
We can readily believe that “ the women had imbibed the Christian 
idea that it was glorious to suffer for their Church ”"—as suffer they 
certainly did, and do, at Utah—while the “ men clung eagerly 
to a faith which honoured most the man whose lusts were 
strongest.” Mormonism, like Mahometanism, to which the writer 
compares it, owes something of its success no doubt to the free 
scope given to sensual natures by “making animalism the key- 
stone to the arch of its creed.” But against this consideration 
must be set first the conspicuous fact that Mormon, like Mahomet, 
claimed moral immunities for himself which he did not allow to 
his followers; “he robbed men of their property and of their 
wives, and yet he lived on to old age, for was he not a prophet of 
the Lord?” And in the next place it is not true that any creed, 
however corrupt, thrives simply by virtue of its corruption. A 
social arrangement which “ honours most the man whose lusts are 
strongest” might become popular with certain classes for its 
practical convenience, but it is a libel on human nature to suppose 
that men will permanently give the adherence of their faith toa 
religion which is the consecration of the basest animal passions, as 
such. Video meliora proboque is perfectly compatible with 
deteriora sequor, and the most corrupt faiths, that have had any 
vitality in them, have lived by virtue of such remnants of good- 
ness as they retained or seemed to retain; it is the handful of just 
men still left who for awhile avert the doom of Sodom. What 
the redeeming elements in Mormonism may be it is not so easy to 
determine. ‘The lofty claim to an universal theocracy, to con- 
stitute “a celestial kingdom on earth ”—which Tooke like a 
grotesque caricature of the medieval Papacy in the zenith of its 
power—may for some minds possess an irresistible fascination, 
though it results, so far as it is realized, in a grinding tyranny. 
To that point at all events the writer first calls attention, as the 
fons et origoof what he holds to be, if not checked in time, a 
deadly menace to all free government. 

The dream of the Mormon leaders, he tells us, is that one da 
all the governments of the world will be brought under their 
tule ; and hence they explicitly teach that every government framed 
by man is illegal ; that the President and Apostles of their Church 
are by divine revelation the direct vicegerents of the Almighty, 
and are divinely guided to rule the people entrusted to their 
charge in all matters, spiritual and temporal. This claim is 
admitted by their followers and rigorously enforced upon them. 
They receive little instruction, and are strictly forbidden to read 
books or journals which attack their faith, the policy of- the 
Church being to keep the masses ignorant and poor. The 
authority of the States Government, when it happens to conflict 


with that of the Church, goes for nothing ; if it cannot be resisted 
by force, it must be evaded by fraud. ‘“ Dora Young, a daughter 
of Brigham, who has broken away from the Mormon Church, 
declares that the first thing to open her eyes to the atrocities 
practised, under the name of religion, in Utah, was the wholesale 
perjury resorted to by her father and others high in authority, in 
order to circumvent the laws and defeat justice.” In accordance 
with their principle of absolute submission to the authority and 
devotion to the interests of the Church, the population of Utah, 
who, in their ordinary conduct, are peaceable, frugal, and in- 
dustrious, would any day, at the command of their rulers, lay 
waste their towns and cities and go forth, whithersoever they 
were bidden, in search of a new home, and “ whether com- 
mitting atrocities, or themselves perishing from exposure, would 
say their prayers and sing their hymns in the very ecstasy of fan- 
aticism.” The people, it seems, already hold the balance of power 
in Idaho and Arizona, and are swiftly peopling Washington, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Colorado. The vote of Idaho for Congress 
was carried at the last election by a brief order from George 
Cannon, “ first Counsellor of the President,” who did not himself 
leave his office in Salt Lake City; “all the Mormons in Idaho 
voted as a unit.” Judge Goodwin reckons that, if Mormonism 
is suffered to go on unchecked for ten years longer, Cannon will 
dictate all the elections between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific, ¢.e. over a region as extensive in area as all the United 
States east of the Mississippi river, ‘‘a region of measureless re- 
sources, the seat of a future empire, a succession of mountains rich 
in minerals, and valleys many of which contain magnificent land.” 
It may be worth noting that this George Cannon, upon whom, it 
seems, Brigham Young’s mantle, as leader, has specially descended, 
as well as his successor in the President's office, John Taylor, 
are not, like Brigham himself, Americans but Englishmen, 
And the voting power under their absolute control is strengthened, 
both morally and numerically, from the law in Utah giving the 
franchise to women, and to alien women within a month of their 
arrival, without even requiring of them an oath of allegiance to the 


‘United States. It need hardly be said that all Mormon women 


vote—as women would for the most part vote everywhere— 
simply as they are told, “ understanding no more of what they 
are doing than a wild native of the Cannibal Islands would of 
‘the Resolutions of ’98.’” It was, adds the writer, this slavish 
obedience and utter death of free thought, rather than polygamy, 
which caused the masses of Missouri and Illinois to rise in a 
frenzy and drive the first nucleus of the bogus creed from 
their midst. It is clearly, as he expresses it, a system “ab- 
solutely un-American in all its attributes. It isa theocracy 
managed by a plebeian aristocracy . . . the organization is fana- 
ticism and superstition solidified.” The present numbers are about 
150,000, but are increasing as fast as immigration and polygamy 
can augment them, and the leaders openly proclaim their intention 
of subjugating the whole Union to their rule. “ They contemn 
all laws which conflict with any tenet of their creed; are as care- 
less of their oaths as a Chinaman, and bear as little allegiance to 
the United States Government as do the Chinese.~ The control of 
the chiefs, as in Mohammedan countries, is absolute; their organ- 
ization superb; the discipline of the people perfect.” They collect 
in tithes a million dollars annually. What seems more surprising 
is that they have become such a power in the States during the 
last few years that demagogues in Congress, and great moneyed 
corporations, with their subsidized newspapers, pander to them. 
And hence “ this institution has now become an absolute terror 
and menace to the United States,” and Judge Goodwin thinks that, 
if vigorous measures are not promptly taken to check the growth 
of the monster evil within the next fifteen years, nothing less than 
an exhaustive civil war will suffice for the purpose. 

But here the question naturally arises, how this Mormon power 
has waxed so strong? To this he replies by a statement of facts, 
which is in itself sufficiently interesting, but hardly seems, as we 
have already intimated, to supply a satisfactory explanation of the 
result. The real author of the new creed was one Syduey Rigden, 
who was born and reared in Pennsylvania, and was expelled for 
heresy from the First Baptist Church in Pittsburgh in 1823, when 
he was preaching Communism. From this he “ naturally drifted 
into Mormonism, for he was steeped in incendiarism before he was 
born,” his father being actively engaged in the Whisky Insur- 
rection. Rigden was a keen-witted ambitious man, better quali- 
fied to devise a new faith than to propagate it; he had “ little 
magnetism” and too much education; in short he was 
the Cavour rather than the Garibaldi of the movement. 
He required an assistant for making it work, and found 
him in a tramp, who was perambulating the country with 
a “peep” stone, telling fortunes, by name Joe Smith. Smith, 
who had a sensual nature, and plenty of “ magnetism,” became 
the willing dupe of Rigden, and after a proper course of training 
managed to supersede his master. Rigden had embodied in his 
religious code a provision for “sealing to the dead for eternity,” 
whereby lost souls might be saved through a celestial (posthumous) 
marriage with living converts to the Mormon creed. Joe Smith, 
whose instincts were rather for the concrete than the abst 
preferred real women to doubtful and unsubstantial ghosts, am 
substituted a “sealing” to those still in the flesh, He had therefore 
a fresh revelation, and thus polygamy became part of the Mormon 
faith. But he made himself so obnoxious to the populace that he 
was at last murdered, and of course at once became to his own 
disciples a martyr as well as a prophet; his death in fact did 
more than his not very edifying career on earth to consoli- 
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date the nascent Church. Brigham Young, an able and un- 
scrupulous ruffian, to put it Hem succeeded to his supre- 
macy. ‘The way had been paved for him in the abject supersti- 
tion Joe Smith had inspired in his followers, and for the rest an 
indomitable will, and abundant “animal magnetism” proved the 
secret of his success. There is a prevalent notion that, however 
ruthless and even ferocious to outsiders, to his own people he was 
a father and a pastor. In truth he was such a cruel and intoler- 
able tyrant that “his dying peacefully in his bed is almost an 
impeachment of eternal justice.” His people dared not disobey 
him, and for thirty years he ruled them with a rod of iron, His 
avarice was as insatiable as his lust; “it is said that he never 
saw a beautiful woman that he did not seek to possess her, never 
saw a profitable business, fine house, or horse, that he did not plan 
to obtain without giving any fair compensation. Instead of being 
the shepherd he perpetually preyed upon the flock.” His temper 
towards those without may be judged from a well authenticated 
story, that on being asked how he reconciled his professed 
acceptance of the Bible with the refusal to pray for his enemies, 
he replied, “I do Pray for them daily—that they may ail be 
damned.” It is significant that he regretted the existence of 
gold and silver mines in the hills of Utah, and expressly 
ple to work them, while foreign speculators 
who attempted to do so were either driven away or assassinated. 
“Tf mines are opened,” he said, “ men will grow rich; with riches 
they will want tine houses and horses; their women will want fine 
clothes; and the result will be the destruction of our holy religion.” 
That his system should have survived him appears hardly less 
wonderful than that he should have survived his success in enforcing 
it. But thirty years of such an administration had turned its sub- 
jects into slaves, while the example of habitual profligacy, perjury, 
‘theft, open and secret murder, and fraud of every kind set by their 
prophet had bequeathed to them the conviction, which he often 
enforced in his sermons in the Tabernacle, that any crime per- 
trated in the interests of the Mormon Church is an act of duty. 
orge Cannon, already mentioned as his virtual though not 
official successor in the government, was named by him 
as delegate to Congress, with the avowed object of 
“thrusting polygamy down their throats,” and he still 
occupies that post, “and is the sweetest, smoothest, and 
most plausible sophist in all this round earth.” We have already 
said that he is an Englishman. We have no room to quote the 
elaborate account of the organization of the Church recently given 
by “Bishop Henry Lunt, of Cedar City, Utah,” to a correspon- 
dent of the San Francisco Chronicle who had interviewed him. 
But we may say that at the head of it is a President, with two 
Gounsellors, Twelve Apostles, a Head Patriarch, a Presiding 
Bishop and various subordinate dignitaries. Bishop Lunt added 
that this was the year of jubilee of the Church, which looks for- 
ward with perfect confidence to the day when it will hold the 
reins of the United States Government, and “after that we ex- 
‘pect to control the continent.” He proceeded to expound in detail 
the instrumentality, sacred and secular, by which this result was 
to be achieved. His closing words ran thus; “We have another 
advantage. We are now and shall always be in favour of 
woman suffr The women of Utah vote, and they never 
desert the colours of the Church in a political contest. They 
vote for the tried friends of the Church, and what they 
Ao here they will do everywhere our principles and our institutions 
.” Judge Goodwin thinks that, “ while nothing will change 
@ old Mormons”—the rulers being conscious impostors and 
their adult followers incorrigible dupes—the best hope for the 
future lies in the growing restlessness and dissatisfaction of the 
young, who, with the American flag overhead, and ‘some echoes 
of the boom of the power-press” sounding in their ears, cannot per- 
sistently resist the ideas of freedom which are in the air. But he 
also insists strongly that a blow should be struck at once at the 
whole system of polygamy and the temporal power of the Mormon 
Church, before it is too late. His feeling towards Mormonism, 
which is probably very general among his countrymen, is not very 
unlike that entertained by medieval Catholics on somewhat 
ounds towards the Albigenses, who were regarded, as 
A nd has shown, not only as a religious but a social and 
Political nuisance. And, if some peaceable solution be not mean- 
while discovered, it may quite conceivably issue some day in a 
crusade organized, like that of Innocent III., to stamp out the ob- 
noxious sectaries in a sea of blood. 


similar 
Dr. Mai 


PRIMITIVE BOYCOTTING. 


MAN cannot be adequately defined as a Boycotting animal. 
- The lower creation also practises this art. The herd pro- 
verbially Boycotts the stricken deer; sheep, birds, and even fis es, 
we believe, have the sense and spirit to shun the diseased or un- 

ky members of their society, and behave, to alter Bill Sikes’s 
Boros of his dog, “quite like (Irish) Christians.” In Europe 

cotting flourishes most in Irish and in “exclusive” circles; 
but it is one of the chief institutions of primitive men, whose 
whole life is spent in Boycotting and being Boycotted. The part 
which the institution plays in the Mosaic law is well known, and so 
Stringent are the rules of “ uncleanness” that a great part of the 
community must have daily found itself marching to Coventry. 
Among contemporary savages a violent and almost excessive dis- 
like of the dulness of family parties seems to have been the chief 


agent, or one of the chief agents, in making this exclusive- 
ness fashionable. No doubt there is a great deal to be 
said against family parties. People who meet so often have 
nothing new to say to each other, and are obliged to listen to 
weary old stories, or to revive exploded old discussions and 
quarrels. [eople who know each other so intimately think they 
can dispense with much of the courtesy of common life. The re- 
sults are known and deplored by all, and relations in civilized 
lands avoid each other's company as much as possible. 

Savages carry the principle further, and most members of the 
domestic circle Boycott each other habitually under the sanction 
of terribly severe penal laws. To speak to a mother-in-law or a 
sister at any time, or a father-in-law or many other relations at 
certain fixed times, is almost a capital offence. No one exactly 
knows what the spiritual punishment may be; that depends on 
the wideawakeness to wrongdoing of the local deity at any given 
moment. The gods of the heathen are capricious beings, and now 
(as Mr. Trevelyan’s undergraduate translated Horace) “add to the 
incestuous person the entire man” rapidly, now follow the guilty 
with halting foot. Though it is a digression, we cannot but 
mention here the singular Bushman conception of divine morality. 
The Bushman god is named Cagn; pedantic persons spell it 
Ctkaggn. According to Qing, a native theologian and sportsman 
consulted by Mr. Orpen, “ at first Cagn was very very good and 
nice, but he got spoiled by fighting so many,things.” A deity like 
Cagn, or the Australian Brewin, may be good and nice, or may 
be in a bad temper, after his exertions in “fighting so many 
things,” and a savage who says “good morning” to his sister, or 
wife, or mother-in-law will be iy srg punished or let off 
just as it may happen. But to break the rule of domestic Boy- 
cotting is a spearing affair with the savage secular arm. 

By way of explaining the number and hardness of the rules of 
primitive Boycotting, and indeed of domestic life in general, 
among undeveloped men, let us take a view of an Australian 
encampment about dinner-time. Every male has been out hunt- 
ing, and has brought in his game. The members of the family 
are all in their proper places. ‘The husband sits on the left-hand 
side of the fire, the wife behind it; the little boys with her, the 
little girls with their father. The grandfather is on the right- 
hand side—inconvenient for the wife, who may not speak to, or 
take any notice of, her venerable relation, The grandmother is 
behind the father, well away from the fire, but, as a man may in 
most cases speak to his own mother, this arrangement is compara- 
tively pleasant. A man must always cut his mother-in-law in 
Africa and Australia. Whena Kaflir woman meets her son-in- 
law, she squats behind a bush, while he slinks past, hiding his 
face with his shield. Mr. Lorimer Fison “once saw a man of the 
Australian tribe Wangaratta full of the utmost distress and dis- 
gust because his mother-in-law’s shadow had fallen across his legs. 
He had been lying at the foot of an enormous gum-tree, which hid 
him from the old lady’s view as she approached, and so the catas- 
trophe occurred.” Among less scrupulous savages, mothers-in-law 
are not absolutely Boycotted, but there must be no ¢utotement ; they 
are respect{ully addressed in the dual or plural, Even so, the pre- 
sence of relations by marriage (among certain American tribes a 
man must strictly Loycott his own father-in-law) always brings a 
chill constraint into the family circle. This is the more inconvenient 
because a man and a hunter is bound to give much of his game 
to these same relations, his wife’s parents. Thus Boycotting 
stops a good way short of the Irish system, which chiefly 
exists for the opposite purpose of depriving landlords, agents, and 
paying tenants of food. Ifa married black fellow, aided by an 
unmarried black fellow, kills a kangaroo, the whole quarry goes to 
the father-in-law and mother-in-law, except the left leg, the share 
of the married man, and the right leg, the property of the bachelor 
If a married man is lucky enough to spear a native bear his 
parents-in-law get the left side and two legs, he himself obtains 

t of the head, and gives his wife a portion, while she supplies 
sister with the ears. These negotiations naturally have to be 
conducted through the wife, while the hunter makes his own 
arrangements with his own father and mother. When a wombat 
is slain the father-in-law only gets the backbone, and the mother- 
in-law some skin. Much ill-feeling is naturally caused, we may 

resume, when a hunter is always supplying the camp with wom- 

t, and never with native bear or kangaroo. Owing to the simple 
and salutary rules of intercourse, however, the mother-in-law 
cannot reproach the bread-winner, or rather, we should say, the 
wombat-winner, of the family. Such and so simple are the rules 
of precedence and the regulations of housekeeping among the un- 
tutored children of the Australian bush. 

The primitive Boycotter by no means confines himself to 
avoiding his wife’s parents; he is often so exclusive as not to 
be on speaking terms with his wife. A custom of this sort 
seems to have prevailed as late as the time of Herodotus in 
Miletus. Some of the old Ionian colonists, says Herodotus, 
(i. 146) “ brought no women with them, but took wives of the 
Carians, women whose fathers they had slain. By reason of this 
slaughter the women made a law for themselves, and handed it 
on to their daughters, that they should never sit at meat with 
their husbands, and that none should ever call her husband by his 
name.” Probably this story about the original cause of offence 
was devised to account for the custom which made wives and 
husbands as far as possible Boycott each other. In some of the 
islands where the natives are always killing and eating the crews 
of British gun-boats, the Admiralty or the Solomon islands, 
wives and husbands are on such distant terms that they may be 
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said never to see each other at all, and only meet with the 
greatest mystery and secresy ina plot of common ground where 
the ordinary rule of Boycotting does not hold good. The 
Spartans, in the first year of marriage, showed the same extra- 
ordinary reserve, which has its modern parallel in the pains taken 
by newly-married persons to appear old domesticated people. 
The Aleutian Islander, says Mr. Farrer, quoting Dall, “ knows 
nothing of what civilized nations call modesty,” yet the bashful 
creature positively b!ushes when he is obliged to speak to his wife, 
or to ohio for anything in the presence of others. Custom compels 
them to assume the attitude of perfect strangers; and it is greatly 
to be desired that this rule, or a modification of it, might be in- 
troduced into Germany, where betrothed people behave in company 
as if they were alene in a wilderness of space, or possessed the 
secret of fern seed. The Hottentots used to have a bad character 
for domestic affection, because they were never seen to speak to 
their own wives. But the Hottentot is not really cold and in- 
different; he is only compelled, by the law of his peuple, to 
Boycott his wife. The lady may never enter her husband's room 
in the hut, and the husband, as among the Spartans, must never 
be seen in the neighbourhood of the wife. Among the Yorubas, 
an African tribe, this domestic Boycotting is carried out with the 
extremest rigour. A woman is forbidden to speak to her husband, 
and may not even see him if it can possibly be avoided. 
Apparently a similar custom existed among the early Sanskrit- 
speaking peoples, for the wife, in the famous story of Urvasi 
and Pururavag, says to her lord, “ Never let me see thee without 
thy royal garments, for such isthe manner of women.” And when 
this rule is accidentally broken, Urvasi must “ softly and suddenly 
vanish away,” like the victims who have looked on the mysteri- 
ous Boojum, The Circassians are equally shy. “A Circassian 
bridegroom must not see his wife nor live with her without the 
greatest mystery,” and the unconverted natives of the Fiji 
Islands display the utmost distress of mind when adventurous 
missionaries suggest that there is no real harm in a man’s 
living under the same roof with his wife. So far do the 
Hos carry this feeling, and so opposite to our own are their 
ideas of decorum, that “it is the correct thing for a wife to 
run away from her husband.” In this case the lady Boycotts her 
lord, and it is his duty to try to make her return to the family 
tent. Domestic Boycotting goes even further than this among the 
Fijians and other islanders of the Pacific. The young Kaneka 
bolts with a wild scream into the bush if you even mention the 
name of his amiable sister, while in Fiji not only brothers and 
sisters, but first cousins of opposite sexes, strictly Boycott each 
other, and may neither eat together nor speak to each other. 

If civilized races once, as there seems good reason to believe, 
obeyed these stringent rules, it is difficult to see how society was 
ever constituted at all on its present amiable terms, The first 
men who asked their mothers-in-law to dinner, or took their 
sisters to the play, or led out their cousins in the Corroboree, or 
waltz, must have been regarded as the worst of heretics and re- 
volutionary offenders. It is a positive fact that in barbarous life 
many men, and all women, pass a good part of their time in 
seclusion; they are Boycotted, and if in South Africa they 
see other members of the tribe these unlucky persons are 
turned into stone, just as the Australians are if they hear 
the wild dog speak to them. There is no hope except in 
prompt flight. One Australian, mentioned in Mr. Howitt’s 
Kamilaroi and Kurnai, did manage to escape, after hearing a wild 
dog pronounce the one word “bones.” But there are examples of 
less fortunate Bushmen being turned into stone merely because 
they met a girl who was Boycotted because she was being 
* initiated” into the savage mysteries of the Bona Dea. In New 
Zealand, Boycotting, there called tabu (the word has acquired a 
social sense in English), applies to “earth, air, fire, water, goods 
and chattels, growing crops, men, women, and children.” The 
Pakeha Maori got Boycotted by breaking a tabu, and was only 
released after being stripped of all his clothes, and having every 
pot and pan in his house broken by a friendly medicine-man. 
“The household then came flocking back.” Many of our Irish 
fellow-subjects would be glad to get off as cheaply. 


CARNIVAL TIME IN ROME. 


HE Roman Carnival is one of those survivals of the middle 
ages which every one feels somehow bound to see at 
least once in his life. A visit to Rome is carefully timed by 
visitors of all nations to fit in with the Carnival, so as to combine 
the gaiety supposed to be inseparable from that season with the 
more intellectual delights of venturing down catacombs or trailing 
through museums. As the time draws near hotel prices rise, 
rooms grow scarce, and the tables @héte brim over with a 
mixed multitude full of eager expectation of the joyous festivities 
that they look for at the hands of the world’s capital which they 
have come from afar to see. It is quite touching to see how 
many elderly, and indeed very old, people are to be found amid 
the throng. Some of these, no doubt, have the excuse of escorting 
young relatives, daughters, or nieces, or cousins, for whom seeing 
the world is held to be a good thing. But by far the greater 
number have come solely for their own pleasure. Truth to tell, this 
much-vaunted Carnival is something like a faded beauty existing 
on the reputation of a past day. Poets and romancers have done 
their utmost to keep up that reputation by their glowing pictures 


of its charms, and now hotelkeepers and shopkeepers do their 
utmost to maintain a delusion that helps to fill their pockets 
at the expense of a too credulous public. A week before the 
show begins tickets are hung out all along the Corso to signify that 
windows and balconies may be hired for the ten days that it 
lasts. The owners ask exorbitant prices from the inexperieneed, 
and are very ready at inventing lies to prove that the particular 
spot where they have the good fortune to dwell is the only one 
where the whole thing can be seen to the best advantage. Wither 
their balcony is just opposite the loggia where the King and Queen 
are to appear every day, or the racehorses are to start or to be 
stopped in front of it, or it is the only one from which you see 
equally well both up and down the street; any fiction, in short, 
that will serve as a bait to the simple Englishman who at the 
bidding of his wife and daughters pays down any number of francs 
that will ensure this desirable gazing point. His female tyrants 
assure him that to have a balcony on the Corso is the proper thing 
for every one who is in Rome at this season, and that in this 
balcony he will be expected to show himself every afternoon 
while the merry-making lasts. 

It is amusing to watch how the enthusiasm cools down, and 
how at the end of one day of it most of the Englishmen, at any 
rate, would giadly pay as large a sum as they have already paid 
for the right to their balcony to be let off appearing in it again. 
The table d’héte and the hotel sitting-room all the evening are 
ringing with complaints. Here an old gentleman tells you that 
he thinks being pelted with confettacct very poor fun indeed, and 
that, but for the difference of the name, one might just as well be 
peppered with gravel by London boys, an indignity which in his 
own country he should never have thought of submitting to. He 
then asks you anxiously whether he will ever be able to get the 
white stains off the new hat and coat which he had unwarily put 
on for the occasion. The old lady, well on to eighty, who has been 
waiting for the Carnival, as she herself says, with all the eagerness of 
a girl of fifteen, has brought on a sharp attack of rheumatism by 
sitting some five hours in a draught, and determines ‘to rejoin her 
grandchildren at Naples at once to be nursed by them through the 
illness which she fears is to be the only reward of her curiosity. 
Everybody, old or young, is loud in condemning the famed 
corso det barber, which is simply a few runaway horses being 
hooted along the street, and feels a sore sense of having been shame- 
fully imposed upon. But there are still the masked balls to look 
forward to, and the disappointed pleasure-seekers brighten up at 
the prospect. There is much discussion in the several family 
parties as to the propriety of the ladies being allowed to enjoy 
this simple spectacle. Great is the triumph of the maidens who 
succeed in persuading an indulgent father that to have a box in 
the theatre where the veglione is to take place implies no partici- 

ation or even approval of such practices, and cannot in any way 

ring them under the censure of Mrs. Grundy. They sally oif in 
high spirits, for a masked ball must surely be a very enjoy- 
able thing. When they come back in the small hours of the 
morning, they admit that the theatre was very hot, and that 
the whole thing would have looked better if there had been 
more fancy dresses, and if those there were had been better 
worth looking at; if the dancing had been less confused, and 
if the men had taken their hats off and stopped smoking at least 
while they were dancing. Long before the ten days have 
passed all the strangers are heartily sick of the whole thing, con- 
fetti and flower-throwing, horse-races, veglion’, and all, and 
think they may as well go on to Naples at once, instead of waiting, 
as they had intended, till Lent began. Here and there a strong- 
minded person who has come for the Carnivai solely that he might 
say that he had seen it, boldly says that he wishes he had said so 
without seeing it. 

But the places of those who depart sad and sorry at this fresh 
roof of the illusiveness of life are soon filled by newcomers 
uoyed up by the same anticipations of fun that was once felt by 

the retreating band. A whole bevy of excursionists, four hundred 
strong, and all of ripe middle age, not one among them under 
forty, so the newspapers note, arrive just in time for the grand 
Shrovetide demonstration with which the Carnival winds up. On 
this the last day the Roman people turn out en masse. Every 
street becomes an animated stream, emptying its inhabitants into 
the Corso, which by two o'clock is densely crowded from end 
to end. Some poor attempts to give the street a gala look have been 
made by draping windows and balconies with coloured calicoes. 
Those inhabitants who deem the adjustment of such draperies 
either too expensive or too troublesome, indulge the public love of 
decoration by simply hanging bright or sad-coloured hearth-rugs, 
table-covers, or curtains out of the windows. In England we 
should merely think that all the houses were being cleaned, 
and the housewives airing their bed furniture; but here in 
Italy it seems to be taken as the orthodox sign that the whole 
city is given over to rejoicing. When the Corso is thronged 
to overflowing, and every place on the stands on the several 
piazzas, every chair on the church steps, has found an occu- 
pant, the carriages begin to thread their way as best they can 
through the living mass, and the so-called flower-throwing begins. 
But let no one imagine that there is any lavish scattering of the 
snowdrops, anemones, and violets with which spring has now 
starred the slopes of the villa gardens. The ordinary missiles are 
little slabs of hard twigs of laurustinus, which have been battered 
about and trodden under foot till they are thickly coated with the 
sand of the Corso, which, flying in the eyes of the victimsat whom 
they are aimed, cause temporary blindness and much suffering. 
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passes for excellent fun. Now and then a 
group of je through the throng, dealing pro- 
miscuous blows with inflated bladders, and uttering at intervals 
discordant yells by way of adding to the general feeling of 
hilarity. The costumes are simple in the extreme; dominoes 
of white or coloured cotton, looking much like night-gowns or 
shabby dressing-gowns, are prevalent, but are occasionally re- 
lieved i 


Court of the last of the Valois, the plumes being clasped to 
their hats with silver marguerites, in compliment to the reign- 
ing But a much more gorgeous pageant draws near, 
with sound of trumpets and drums; and, as soon as the crowd 
ean be induced to ivide enough to let them through, a long 
train of Arabs, well mounted, and glorious in turban and 
burnous of every colour of the rainbow, followed by a horde of 
* slaves of every shade of black and brown, in full dress of nose- 
jewels and bangles, passes slowly by. ‘These are the escort 
of an Indian princess, splendidly dressed, and smiling right and 
left from the lofty height of her palanquin. She is followed 
by two real camels, one carrying a palanquin and the other a 
-tree. The enthusiasm caused by this cavalcade is so great 
that a great green alligator with wings that comes next is allowed 
to pass almost unnoticed. A few minutes more and there is 
a + sound of whip-cracking and a great deal of kicking 
plunging on the part of six very small, but very restive, 
steeds. It is soon evident that these are men with horse heads, 
who are doing horses’ duty in drawing a carriage, the inmates of 
which are masqued as animals. The coachman who is 
making such vigorous use of his whip has a donkey’s head, and 
bears on his back a scroll proclaiming “Schiaviti all’ uomo, pro- 
tezione degli animali.” There is literally nothing more in the way 
of cortége or cavalcade to look at, but the crowd seem quite 
content to look at one another till two violent explosions 
give notice for all carriages to leave the Corso clear for 
the horse-race. This takes about an hour to effect, but at 
last the horses are brought out into the Piazza del Popolo. 
The animals are evidently eager to be off, and get it over; so the 
last one kicks down the er intended to restrain them, and off 
they all start, rushing through the crowd that closes again behind 
them, and indeed is so careless about opening to let them through, 
that it is miraculous that so few accidents happen. Then follows 
the fighting of the moccoletti; and, later on, when the night has 
darkened, there comes down the Corso, with much flaring of flam- 
beaux and tumult of music and shouting, the procession that 
accompanies the gigantic figure of the Carnival, mounted aloft on 
a triumphal car, to his cremation in the Piazza del Popolo. 
Emblematic figures of the r currency are committed with him 
to the flames by way oy canine the popular feeling on 
that subject. Everybody has turned out to assist at this closing 
scene; the whole vast Piazza, the steps of the obelisk, the 
windows and roofs of the houses, the porches of the churches are 
literally swarming with human beings. There is no pushing and 
shoving; every one is perfectly good-humoured and willing that 
other a should see the sight as well as he himself. Women 
and children thread the throng unhurt, and yet there is no inter- 
ference of policemen or gendarmes. Even the satiated sight-seer 
may find this great concourse of the Roman people a thing worth 
seeing. It almost saves the Carnival from being thrown into the 
¢ommon stock of those amusements which ought to be ticketed 
“ our failures.” 


MARCH WEATHER. 


TF ety sings the praises of the merry month of May, prose 
may denounce the miseries of March. March is generally 
malignant ; it is always treacherous. You can never know what 
any day will bring forth; and when you rise in the morning to 
read the signs of the weather you are seriously exercised as to the 
details of your toilette. Nor is it only the signs of the weather, 
as shown forth in the set of the wind and the temperature of the 
sitz-bath, that tell of the quick transitions of an inclement climate. 
Should you have the seeds of incipient disease lurking anywhere 
in the system, early morning in March is sure to search them out. 
You feel shrewd twinges of pain in unsuspected quarters, suggest- 
ing lumbago, rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, possibly even conges- 
tion of the chest, or incipient inflammation of the lungs. It 
must be confessed that in the murky light of a grim March 
morning one is di to take gloomy views of existence 
generally. Even the cold glint of the bright sunshine from skies 
of steel or lead is far more likely to be depressing than exhil- 
arating. It ismore apt to bring your silent sorrows into relief than 
to soothe the senses into oblivion. Any troubies that 
beset you are sure to be magnified, and, though the biting air 
ought to be bracing, you descend to the breakfast-table in a state 
of despondency that tends distinctly towards dyspepsia. Far 
too frequently, when you have gone out for the day, your worst 


forebodings are realized. We know not what the effect of 
our easterly March winds might have been on the hardy savages 
who wandered about prehistoric England in their suits of skins 
picked out with woad. We do know how it tells on consti- 
tutions that may have been rendered unnaturally sensitive in cen- 
turies of progressing civilization, It is rasping and grinding as 
well as cutting. It works its way through the bones into the 
marrow, seeming to grate the marrow up the wrong way. It sets 
the whole of the delicate nerve-system out of tune, irritating its 
external expressions into most unmelodious discord. The most 
genial of mortals feel almost morose; while those who are more 
quick-tempered or excitabie are provoked into morbidly unwhole- 
some frames of mind, ranging from suappishness to something like 
insanity. Nor are the baleful influences of the nipping east winds 
confined to the more refined classes of society, or even to the 
human race. We may generally trust proverbs when they treat 
of weather-lore, and we are all familiar with the old saw— 


When the wind is in the east, 
1t is good neither for man nor beast. 


What ought to be pleasure becomes positive pain under such cir- 
cumstances; and it says much for. the passion for sport so profoundly 
rooted in the English character that there are many men who 
profess to amuse themselves in the open air in March, almost 
persuading themselves and others that they have succeeded. There is 
salmon-fishing for instance; and we grant that the excitement 
of a heavy salmon on the hook, with the consequent exercise, if 
you have been fishing from the bank, may make one forgetful for 
the time of weather and everything else. But there are blank days 
for the rod-fisher in March as in other months; and there are draw- 
backs to the probable prelude to his sport in any case. We imagine 
you propose to fish one of the Scotch rivers, and in those northern 
latitudes March is invariably and inordinately severe. At the 
moment of this present writing Scotland is buried many feet 
deep in snowdrifts; but that is of course somewhat exceptional. 
We are content to take things as we find them in ordinary. You 
have been putting up at an inn or “hotel,” which is very fairly 
comfortable in the tourist season ; but which, expecting few visits 
from strangers in March, has retrenched its general arrange~ 
ments, and reduced its household statt to a peace establishment. 
The fire in the coffee-room smokes, the coals refuse tu burn; and 
you snatch a ghastly parody on a hearty Scotch breakfast, with- 
out even succeeding in getting honestly warm. But things are 
more deplorable without than within, as you learn when you 
venture beyond the outer door. When your numbed fingers have 
unlatched it, 1t is dashed violently inwards in your face. 
The east wind is blowing half a gate, howling down the 
valley, breaking the surface of the river into a leaden- 
coloured wash, and eddying the backwater into ugiy little 
whirlpools. There is an “ uncanny sough” in it, portentous 
of something worse to follow ; and when you cast your eye up- 
wards to the lowering heavens, you are neither reassured nor 
exhilarated. There is a drift of black across a background 
of grey, with occasional glimmers of angry brightness. Were 
there greater attractions within doors, or had you not come so far 
for your sport, you would assuredly renounce fishing for the day. 
As it is, you feel bound in conscience to persevere, though even 
your enthusiastic attendant looks literally blue on it. Warmly 
dressed as you are, trotting at the double towards the water 
where you mean to begin, fails to bring your blood into healthy 
circulation. Wielding the long and ponderous rod does some- 
thing, to be sure, towards blowing up your internal furnaces; but 
you are irritated beyond measure by the vagaries of the wind, 
which seems bent upon keeping the line and fly out of the water. 
Whatever you endure for the thrilling sport, you know you are 
being driven to neglect the refinements of rod-play that should com- 
mand the success which is the only recompense for this probation 
of sufferings. You lose heart and hope, and forget yourself still 
further. ‘Then from those black bellying clouds that loured so 
ominously on you comes a “blash” of sleet and hail on your 
cheek, When it has thoroughly chilled and damped you it blows 
over, leaving you in expectation of another burst of the kind, 
and very indisputably more miserable than before. In fact, 
you experience all the sensations that picturesque historians 
have attributed to the soldiers of Napoleon’s grand army in the 
early days of the retreat from Moscow; while you have neither 
esprit de corps nor the prospects of glory and the Gazette to 
sustain you. All that is left is to endeavour, like the Marchioness 
in The Old Curiosity Shop, to make believe very much that you 
are having a good time of it; and should you succeed in that 
adroit feat of self-deception, we should say you are very much to 
be congratulated. 

Salmon-fishing in Scotland on a bitter March day is a sample of 
pleasuring in northerly latitudes. But in England we have our 
open-air amusements too,and steeple-chasing has set in actively with 
the beginning of our English “ spring.” Racing, whether on the 


flat or over fences, is become a ‘business like any other, and business 


must be attended to in spite of its inconveniences. But we must 
say that in the middle of our March the profession of the book- 
maker, setting aside its speculative profits, appears to us anything 
but enviable; while as for the jockeys who are “ put up” on “ the 

igskin” in such weather, we are inclined to look on them in the 
ignt of martyrs or heroes. It must require equal quickness of 
intelligence and presence of mind to calculate the odds and make 
intricate reckonings while wading above the ankles in chilly 
clay, with the wind snatching the last faint vestiges of 


j for a devil, ‘At last the great pageant of the day is seen 
looming far up the street. This is the demonstration of the 
French Art Academy. It is an enormous white-and-gold car, 
drawn by six horses, and preceded wy three outriders with 
waving banners. The car supports a gilt figure of Roma, with 
: the world in her right hand, and is covered with French artists 
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feeling out of fingers that fumble with the metallic pencil. It 
must require considerable nerve to grin and bear it when a 
naturally grasping disposition, trading upon slender means, has 
deen wrought by a series of losses into sullen malevolence or 
savage frenzy. But book-makers are bound to cultivate self-control, 
and they may comfort themselves in their misfortunes with the 
sanguine hope that the revolutions of Fortune's wheel will bring 
them right side upwards in the end. The jockeys must harden 
their hearts to bear themselves boldly and coolly when infallibly 
their resolution will be severely tested. When a brilliantly groomed 
race-horse in high condition is stripped of his clothes in a sting- 
ing hail shower, he naturally begins by dancing on his hind 
jegs and venting his annoyance in eccentric evolutions. The 
jockey who has trained that he may ride down to weight must 
feel stripping in similar circumstances at least as much ; but he 
must possess his soul in apparent patience, while he screws his 
courage to the sticking-place. His is no easy task at best; nor 
is it made the pleasanter by the feeling that he carries an amount 
of money which its excited investors will be loth to lose; that 
the eyes of the course and its captious critics are upon him, and 
that bis seputation as a rider will be affected by their verdict. 
He is sticking by instinctive grip and force of habit to the lightest 
of damp and slippery saddles on a spirited horse that is “ pulling 
double ” shanty. Possibly, indeed, “ spirited ” may be a 
euphemism for vicious, though in reality, should it be so, that 
makes little difference when the horse has got over the preliminary 
gallop and is ranging up with the others at the starting-post. 
After two or three fulse starts have nearly maddened him, the 
actual signal is given and away they go. Were we one of the 
riders we should rather not have gone round the course before- 
hand to examine into the details of the obstacles arranged for us. 
Good luck must do much for one under such awkward condi- 
tions, and where “ ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” All 
that may be pretty confidently surmised beforehand is that the 
ingenious stewards have done their best to make things dis- 
agreeable if not dangerous, That surmise is strengthened at 
the first one or two fences, where the taking off on the slip- 
pery turf is as awkward as the landing is ugly. And it is 
amply confirmed at the formidable water-jump, which is the 
grand sensational obstruction of the meeting. By that time the 
rider’s blood may be up, though if he hopes to win he is bound to 
keep his coolness ; and, if his blood be up, so much the better for 
him. But in any case it is a thrilling situation when the horse is 
screwing the bit into the corner of his yowerful jaws; when the 
wet bridle is slipping in the cold fingers, and the slight saddle 
seems sensibly to have diminished in size; when you are riding 
for the leap neck and neck, with a rival coming up on either 
elbow ; and when, if you can spare the time to cast a glance 

k over your shoulder, you see jealous competitors charging 
behind, who are likely enough to light on your shoulders should 
you come to grief. Casualties in the spring steeple-chases are 
common enough; and, if a contemplative rider were to weigh 
contingencies in advance, he might compound for a fractured 
collar-bone or a couple of broken ribs, and think himself on the 
whole tolerably fortunate. We might indefinitely multiply our 
pictures of the sports and pleasuresofan English March. We might 
go yachting in the sudden storms that compel one to clap the covers 
on the hatchways and put “ the fiddles ” on the rolling dining-tables, 
so that existence on board ship becomes one horrible nightmare, 
varied by the distortions of involuntary gymnastics. Or we might 
talk of the troubles of ordinary travel when, lured abroad for pre- 
mature touring by the lamb-like blandishments of the end of the 
month, we have been caught in the intensity of Continental cold 
with very inadequate clothing. But we may have said enough to 
set sympathetic chords a-throbbing in the bosoms of sufferers who 
have been victimized in the pursuit of pleasure, nor do we desire 
to harrow their feelings gratuitously by needlessly exaggerating 
their unspeakable gricfs. 


A WEEK ON THE NILE. 


as excursions which may be made on foot from the dahabieh 
are often the most pleasant. Where everything is new and 
strange, from the table-topped mountain in the background to the 
dark peat of the river bank; from the blue-robed women with 
their water-jars to the slender funereal plume of the palm tree ; from 
the brilliant primrose-coloured sky to the shining expanse of the 
Nile, you can never feel bored until Egypt is as familiar as 
England. The native Egyptian is always interesting. He is 
courteous in his manners to a stranger. He is cheerful and con- 
tented under oppression. He is hardworking, and so honest that 
you may trust him with your purse and money uncounted. As 
you pass yy oe village you will- be asked over and over again 
to step in and have a cup of coffee; and you may walk all day 
without hearing co much as a whisper about backsheesh, and with- 
out meeting a beggar, except of the religious kind. The traveller 
who has been on the Nile before will perhaps be more easily satisfied 
with the appearance of the villages and people than the stranger. 
He will observe this year a very different state of things from that 
which existed under the late ruler. There is not only greater evi- 
dence ot material prosperity, but it is reflected in the faces of the 
populace. No greater sign of the real change that has taken place 
can be remarked than this. We did not know what the misery 


must have been until now that it is removed. Strange to say, 
the peasant, when you speak to him on the subject, attributes 
his comparative contentment invariably to the fact that 
under the new régime he has notice given him of the 
taxes, and knows beforehand both how much will be expected 
of him and when he must pay. Not even the abolition of 
the opp essive Salt-tax and other vexatious imposts affects him 
so much. It is a powerful commentary on the rule of the benefi- 
cent Ismail. A walk through a rural district is now, therefore, 
very different from what it was even two years ago; and when, 
as about Beni Sooef, the scenery is of that park-like character 
which we are accustomed to consider exclusively English, we are 
not sorry if want of wind or the delayed return of a messenger 
from Cairo obliges us to tie up at the bank and spend a day or 
two in short excursions among tke villages and into the town. 

If you ask the dragoman how far it is to Beni Sooef—or, for 
that matter, any other place—he invariably makes the same kind 
of reply. ‘It is two or three miles, exactly.” No Egyptian has 
any idea of linear space. The same word—“sah”—serves him 
equally fora mile or for an hour. You understand how this is 
when you have reached any town which lies “two or three miles, 
exactly,” inland. The first part of the road is across a ploughed 
field towards a dead wall, over which fine old trees are visible. 
The Mudir’s garden, you are told, it is, with his palace, which looks 
rather like a tumble-down French chateau, such as is called in 
some provinces a “haye,” built round wide courts, with cattle 
passing to their pasturage through distant gateways, and horses 
picketted in the open air, under the overarching acacias. The 
experienced traveller on the Nile, who knows how troublesome the 
attentions of potentates often become, would hurry by in silence; 
but it is not possible to convey his sentiments to his companions 
in time, and their talk, perhaps their laughter, bring out the great 
man. He wears a costume exactly like that of an English clergy. 
man; his coat has a standing collar, his tie is white, his waist- 
coat and trousers are black, and, it must be confessed, a little 
rusty. On his head is a biretta, but it is of crimson felt. 
The Mudir carries a string of beads in one hand, which 
adds to his eminently religious aspect, and he wears the air 
of a man absorbed in the contemplation of holy things. As 
Governor of @ province containing many thousand inhabitants, 
he has, of course, much to think of; and his air of abstraction 
may not be affected, nor the little start with which he catches 
sight of the party from the dahabiehs, His greeting is most 
courteous, All he has is at their disposal. He will do himself 
the honour of returning with them to their boats, and asking 
how they like the Nile. Finally, he has many horses, which he 
indicates with a wave of the hand, much as the late eminent 
millionaire may have called for “more carriages and four.” The 
day’s walking prospect is over. On the Nile, more perhaps than 
anywhere else, one member of a party must control his own 
likings, and give in to the wishes of the others, The ladies are 
charmed with the handsome Turk. His mother must have been 
a lovely Circassian. How many wives has he? What good 
French he talks, and even a little English! How dignified his 
manners are! And he has probably power of life and death over 
his people—only think! Such are the remarks which the 
Governor's visit elicits ; and his offer of horses is willingly ac- 
cepted, while the dragoman descants to him mendaciously of the 
ancient lineage and enormous wealth of the party under his 
charge. If, however, you wish to ascertain for yourself how far 
“two or three miles, exactly,” may be, and, tearing yourself away 
from the blandishments of the great man, set out for the chief 
town with a sailor for your guide, you soon understand how 
it is that a mile and an hour are synonymous terms in the: 
Egyptian tongue. The path skirts round a village, so that 
the traveller describes two-thirds of the circumference before 
he strikes out, over a canal bridge, into open fields, traversed 
by high, narrow mud banks. The country is in places 
covered with young sugar-cane, in places with maize, just ripe. 
Everywhere it is intensely and brilliantly green, except where a 
patch of velvet brown shows in the distance that ploughing for 
the second crop has begun. You walk round three sides of a vast 
field, in the middle of which the reapers are encamped behind 
shelters—we may almost call them huts, but they have no roof—of 
the strong maize straw. The men are threshing with long sticks. 
The wowen are carrying in the ears and winnowing. The children 
are superintending the feeding of the cattle on the broad leaves: 
stripped from the straw. ‘The whole scene looks as if it had come 
into life from a bas-relief at Sakkara or a painting at Beni-Hassan.. 
Then a smaller canal is reached, and, after following its course on 
one bank for twenty minutes, the traveller finds a crossing, having 
perhaps to wade, and then returns down the other bank to the 
place at which he first struck the canal. Soon he comes to another 
village, where he insists that his guide should ask the way, feeling 
sure he has come a long round. No, he has come the right way, 
and if he goes on as he began he will eventually reach the town, 
which he now learns is, as it was, two or three miles away. He 
has walked for an hour, yet he seems still close to the river, and 
thinks, as well as he can judge in the clear Egyptian air, that the 
long pennon flying from the yard of his dahabieh over the Mudir’s 
trees is not more than a short mile distant. 

But people of irritable disposition should not go for a winter on 
the Nile, unless it be to learn a lesson of patience. There is no 
use in being ina hurry. It will not advance you a step when the 
wind is contrary or too high. You can only reflect that the 
average time of the voyage will be the same whether you go fast 
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or slow, to-day or to-morrow. It is, of course, a different matter 
if you have come for only a week or ten days, and do not care for 
native barvests or Turkish pashas, but would prefer, if you are 
stationary, to be near some celebrated ruin or in sight of a 
yramid. You have not come out for the pleasure of visitin 
the neighbouring dahabiehs and condoling on the state of Irelan 
It may amuse you to hear in one boat that the ladies are scandal- 
ized because their waiter puts a night shirt over his ordinary dress 
as a preparation for attending at dinner. It is rather dull to 
nd half an afternoon when the captain is sure the wind will 
change in sitting on the deck under the flapping awning. The 
only excitement is offered by a cocktight, and we must hope that 
the Englishman who nowadays witnesses such combats with plea- 
sure, or even complacency, is very rare, or has the excuse of having 
been greatly bored. But, if you would interfere in the interests of 
humanity, as you mistakenly count it, you are informed that the 
fowl now promenading the bank are from your own hen coop; 
that during the voyage they inhabit the open boat which your 
dahabieh drags after it; and that it is necessary that all the 
cockerels should be allowed to fight it out at the beginning of the 
voyage, so that, the strongest having shown himself conqueror, 
his life may be spared, and his powers devoted to keeping order 
in the coop. That you find yourself interested in the social 


. economy of the henroost betrays the state of mind into which even 


a week on the Nile may bring you. There are few ways, it must 
be conceded, by which a traveller in search of rest as well as 
climate can obtain what he wants so easily, The highest 
excitement for days together lies in the result of a game 
of chess or a rubber at whist. Like Mr. Toots you tale no 
leasure even in your tailor. The coldness of the early morn- 
ing makes you wrap yourself in shawls and plaids, and perhaps 
you even put a silken “cufia,” or Damascus handkerchief, 
over your head at breakfast. As midday comes you divest 
yourself even of your coat, and are glad if you have taken 
an experienced friend’s advice and furnished yourself with 
a gorgeous gown in Cairo. So, too, if you wear your London 
boots on deck, you annoy your fellow-travellers by the noise 
they make in the cabin below, and you find yourself in 
slippers all day. Stiff collars are a nuisance when it is hot, and 
loves impossible. The best head covering is the native square 
Se, because it resists the sun’s rays best, and need not be taken 
off even at table, where there is always a thorough draught. In 
short, the sooner you conform to the habits of the natives the 
better, shaving your head and wearing a turban, clothing your 
body in loose wrappers, easily put on and off, and covering your 
feet with the wide slippers of the country, which you can take off 
occasionally when you are out walking, if you want to wade over 
a canal, or to empty out the sand. It must be recorded, however, 
on the other side of the question, that a gentleman—he was, we 
have been told, the editor of a Californian newspaper—wore black 
broadcloth and a tall silk hat throughout the Nile voyage, and 
declared them eminently suited to the climate. 


YACHTS. 


R. G. L. WATSON, the naval architect who designed the 
dV Vanduara, recently delivered at Glesgow a lecture on 
“Progress in Yachting and Yacht-Building,” of which a short 
account is given in Hunt's Magazine for the present month. 
According to this writer, who seems to have devoted almost as 
much attention to the history of pleasure vessels as he has to the 
art of constructing them, no mention of yachting asa sport is to 
be found before the year 1690. Eight years after this date, Peter 
the Great, when visiting England, took delight in navigating a 
yacht; and Mr. Watson seems to look on the craft which he 
sailed in as the forerunner of that remarkable vessel built for the 
present Czar, which was destined, it was said, to revolutionize 
naval architecture, and was so marvellously constructed that Sir 
E. Reed was able to dine on board her comfortably during a 
voyage from Scotland to Spain, which has hitherto remained her 
solitary achievement. Whether Peter the Great, if he could be 
revived, would look upon this ship as the legitimate development 
of his work may — be doubted. His fondness for sailing 
does not seem to have made it fashionable in England, as during 
the eighteenth century B pooan was little indulged in, and did 
not become a recognized sport or amusement until the present 
century. After the conclusion of the great war yacht clubs 
came into being, and their number increased gradually at first, 
afterwards rapidly. In 1852 there were, according to Mr. Wat- 
son, 17 Royal Yacht Clubs, and there are now at least 31, 
besides a great number of minor ones, The fleet of yachts has 
increased in larger proportion than the clubs. In 1850 there 
Were 503, in 1864, 895, in 1878, 1,883, and in the present year 
there are, says Mr. Watson, “fully 2,000 yachts, having a gross 
tonnage of 100,000 tons, and valued in the aggregate at four 
millions sterling.” It may be deemed a matter for regret that 
so huge a sum of money should be devoted to mere amusement ; 
but it may in fairness be urged that no healthier or better form of 
amusement has yet been devised, and that yacht-racing is the one 
sport which involves no cruelty, and is free from all corruption. 
After giving an account of the growth of the fleet which has 
now become so large, Mr. Watson turned to yacht-building, and 
spoke of the progress which had been made in the art of design- 
ing, and of the present method of ballasting and equipping vessels, 


For a long period racing yachts were built with great beam 
mn Enanewen to their length, and on what was known as the 
’s-head-and-mackerel-tail principle—that is, with a bluff bow 
and a fine run, there being an idea prevalent that the pressure of 
the water as it closed in on a vessel of this kind more than com- 
pensated for the resistance of the full bow. The fallacy of this 
view was seen clearly enough by some builders and some 
amateurs before the advent of the famous America; but the yachts- 
men of those days were a conservative class, and it was not till the 
schooner distanced everything that the advantage of a long bow 
was generally appreciated. It is not unfrequently said now that 
the victories of the America were almost entirely due to the ad- 
mirable set of her sails; but there can be no doubt that this 
opinion is erroneous, and indeed it can only be held by those who 
are not acquainted with the subsequent career of the celebrated 
acht. Atter being used as blockade runner, scuttled, sunk, and 
rought to the surface again, the America was, at a comparatively 
recent date, refitted as a yacht. She has on more than one occa- 
sion sailed against modern vessels, and has acquitted herself ad- 
mirably, thus showing clearly that her early successes were, to a 
we extent, due to the excellence of her form. That form 
Suglish yacht-builders were not slow to imitate, and at first they 
did so with some exaggeration; but the spirit of emulation was 
raised, and intelligent attention was given to the designing of 
sailing-vessels, Siuce the days of the A exact triumph there has 
been a slow but steady improvement in the English yachts, and 
there can be no doubt that they are now, as sea-going vessels, very 
superior to the American craft, though the latter would probably 
beat them in light winds and a water. Mr. Watson in the 
latter part of his lecture described the changes which have taken 
place in form, to wit—the gradual deepening, narrowing, and 
Increase in displacement, and the alteration in the method of 
ballasting, which, by the way, has not been in all respects bene- 
ficial. Then, passing from the position of the historian to that of 
the prophet, he spoke of the racing yacht of the year 2000, 
“framed of arminium, plated with manganese bronze, and ballasted 
with platinum and gold,” and with this description of an ideal 
vessel concluded his excellent lecture. 

In spite of the doubt which has of late been cast on Sir G. O. 
Lewis's famous dictum about centenarians, there is, we fear, very 
little chance that Mr. Watson will be able to record the successes 
of the bronze yacht; but it is to be hoped that he will for a lon 
time to come continue his labours as the historian of yachting, an 
it is not impossible that within a few years he may have to record 
alterations in the design of sailing-vessels almost as remarkable as 
those caused by the America, The rule of measurement, which 
decides the size of yachts for competitive sailing has been for many 
years past the subject of intermittent argument and dispute, is now 
once mure under discussion. This rule, as need hardly be said, is 
based on what is known as the builders’ old measurement, long 
abandoned for men-of-war and merchant vessels, and its lead- 
ing feature is, that it taxes beam more than length, and does 
not practically tax depth at all. Several forms of the rule are 
at present adopted; but it is only necessary to refer to two, 
the old rule of the Royal Thames Yacht Club and that of the 
Yacht Racing Association. According to the first, the length of 
a vessel is measured from stem to sternpost; according to the 
second, it is measured from the fore to the after end of the load 
water-line. This method of estimating Jength constitutes, no doubt, 
a marked departure from the Thames rule; but both rules appear 
equally to encourage the production of long, narrow, and deep 
vessels, That a system of measurement which is specially favour- 
able to one particular type is ae oe hardly be doubted, and 
during past years many and angry have been the assaults on the 
Thames rule. Strange to say, however, though theoretically in- 
defensible, it does not seem to have produced bad vessels hitherto, 
though in one effect its operation has been bad, as it has led to a 
vicious system of ballasting, Under it the builder's object is, of 
course, to make a long, narrow vessel, and the necessary sta- 
bility is obtained by giving great depth and placing lead ballast 
very low. Up to a recent date, however, designers did not 
yield to the temptation to exaggerate length, and the vessels 
planned under the Thames rule seem in many cases to have 
approached the proportions which—so far as length and beam 
are concerned—are most approved by naval architects. It seems 
now to be very generally thought that a sailing-vessel which 
is to unite speed with good qualities in a sea should have a 
length of about five times her beam. The most successful yachts 
of the day, as shown by the performances of several seasons, 
are, beyond all doubt, the Florinda and Miranda. The former 
has a length of 4°59 beams, the latter a length of 4°81 beams. The 
Vanduara and Samena, which came out last season, and achieved 
so much, have lengths of 50 and 5"17 beams respectively. The 
racing yacht which, so far as we are aware, is longest in propor- 
tion to her breadth is the much-discussed Jullanar, of which 
the length is 5°47 times, and by Y. R. A. measurement 5°86 times 
her beam. It is, then, abundantly clear that, up to the be- 
ginning of last season, the Thames rule had not led to the 
construction of vessels of bad proportions fit for racing and 
for nothing else. Of late, however, there have been signs of a 
disposition to take every possible advantage of the present system 
of measurement. Forty-ton cutters of extraordinary length have 
been designed, and a so-called ten-ton vessel has been begun which 
is 50ft. long by 6 to 7 in breadth. Yachts of this type would 
have an enormous a in racing, as they would be really far 
larger than others nominally of the same size, while, in all proba- 
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bility, they would, for various reasons, be quite unsuited for 
cruising ; in fact, they would be, to use a term which is often very 
wrongly applied, mere racing machines, and naturally the 
adoption of such extravagant proportions has a good deal 
isquieted the yachting community. It is seen that the well- 
designed and seaworthy yachts now afloat will be driven out 
of racing waters by ungainly monsters, and a strong desire has 
been felt that the Thames rule and the Y.R. A. rule, which now 
seem likely to be abused, should be altered. Various alterations 
have been Ys page, but there is only one which merits any at- 
tention. This is the amendment which has been accepted by the 
Council of the Yacht Racing Association, and submitted by them 
to a general meeting of that body. According to this s ted 
new rule, the square of the length is to be multiplied by the 
breadth and the product divided by 1,200, the result giving the 
tonnage. Without going into details, which would be supertiuous 
to those who have paid attention to the subject, very wearisome 
to those who have not, it would be impossible to compare fully 
the operation of this rule with that of the Thames and Y.R. A. 
rules ; but it may be said briefly that the old law greatly favours 
length as against beam, while the proposed rule puts a penalty on 
excessive length. In so far as it does this it must have a bene- 
ficial effect, as it can hardly be supposed that any one will 
seriously maintain that a sailing-vessel should be eight or nine 
times as long as she is broad. ft has, however, to be considered 
whether this benefit may not be too dearly bought, and whether 
the new rule may not be found unduly to encourage beam at the 
expense of length in the same way that the old rule encouraged 
length at the expense of beam. ‘The question has been carefully 
discussed by the well-known writer who treats yachting subjects 
in the Field, He has taken the trouble to draw up a table 
- setting forth the comparative dimensions of yachts of 40 and 
122 tons, which could be built under the present Y. R. A. and 
under that proposed. This table shows that, with a proportion of 
5 to 1, a larger vessel can be built under the new regulation than 
under the old. With 5} to 1, on the other hand, the present rule 
is more beneficial to the builder, and with greater proportions there 
is an increasing penalty on length. Below 5 to 1 the «eration of 
the new system, as compared with that now in force, greatly 
favours beam, and it may seem therefore at first sight as if the 
change in the law would tend to produce very broad, short vessels, 
such as are liked in America, but are justly abhorred by English 
yachtsmen. The writer in the Field, however, takes great pains 
to prove that this would not be the case, and certainly brings 
forward very powerful arguments in favour of the 
method. Considering, apparently, that five beams is the best 
length, he shows that a 122-ton vessel of 3} beams would 
be 10°25 feet shorter and nearly five feet broader than the yacht 
of five beams, and ‘that the gain in breadth would no 
adequate compensation for the loss in length. Ten feet in length 
would no doubt make a great difference in sailing, and the longer 
yacht would, as a sea-going vessel, be very superior to the other. 
Some doubt may, however, be felt as to her being decidedly 
‘ superior as a racer. The shorter craft would have, as has just 
been said, five feet more beam than the other, and in smooth 
water and light breezesthis would give heran enormous advantage, 
-as her initial stability would be so much greater than that of her 
“comparatively narrow antagonist. Her sails, it may be said, would 
‘ be much smaller, but this would not necessarily be the case, as, 
“with a vessel intended only for fair-weather sailing, sailors would 
not mind a good'deal of boom outside the counter: If such a 
‘yacht were modelled in the manner advocated by the late Mr. 
Froude for larger ships, she might be in light breezes a most formid- 
able antagonist to a five-beam vessel in spite of the much greater 
length of the latter. What beam is worth in fine weather has been 
shown often enough. The Florinda, as we have stated above, has a 
’ length of 4°59 beams, the Miranda of 4°81. No one who has seen 
much of these two vessels can doubt that, with every allowance for 
the advantages of the yawl rig, the Flortnda’s extra beam gives hera 
certain slight advantage over the schooner in beating to windward 
in smooth water. When there is a strong breeze the yawl’s supe- 
riority is less marked. There is then some reason for supposing 
that the new rule might possibly lead to the construction of 
vessels of an objectionable type. We do not say that it would, 
or that any evils which might arise under it would be so great as 
' those which may arise under the present one; but, in spite of the 
very able arguments of the writer in the Field, it cannot be con- 
sidered as perfectly certain that the effect of the new rule might 
‘ not be in some respects prejudicial. 

It is therefore a matter for congratulation that the Y. R. A. has 
not hastily accepted the proposed change, and that, at the meeting 
held last week, it was determined to refer the matter to the whole 
body of members, and only to accept a two-thirds majority. The 
practical result of this decision will probably be to leave the 
question in abeyance for some time to come, and on the whole 
it is better that it should not be decided at present. There 
is no fear that any more monsters will be planned now that 
it is known that a change in the rule is probable, and 
nothing could injure the reputation and authority of the 

“Y. R.A. more t. anything which bore the semblance of 
‘precipitate legislation. uring the time which will probably 
elapse before the subject is in brought forward the new 
rule will be considered in all its bearings; and, if there are 
“serious drawbacks to it, means of amending it so as to pre- 
vent the ae pe of extravagant types will doubtless be 
found. That the present law cannot be allowed to obtain for 


much longer seems clear, but it is equally clear that the new law 
should be well considered. Even if it be clearly shown that the 
new rule should be adopted as it stands, the result of the delay 
will be beneficial, as sceptics will be convinced, and the Y. R. A, 
saved from the reproach of being too ready to change. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the question may be postponed for the pre- 
sent, and that the next time Mr. Watson takes up his pen he may 
be able to record that, after full consideration, a new rule for 
ascertaining a vessel's size was adopted, which led to more equit- 
able measurement, to fairer competition, and, in time, to improve-~ 
ment in design. 


EMIGRATION. 


HE marked increase in emigration which we found twelve 
months ago when noticing the returns for 1879 was still more 
marked during the past year. According to the returns which 
have just been issued by the Board of Trade, it appears that the 
total emigration from the ports of the United Kingdom in 1880 
amounted to 332,294, against 217,163 in 1879, being an increase 
of 115,131. But in these figures are included the foreigners who 
sailed from ports in the United Kingdom. These, of course, take 
nothing from our population, though no doubt they give valuable 
employment to our shipping; and we leave them out of account, 
therefore, in the remarks we are about to offer. Of British and 
Irish emigrants last year to ports outside of Europe there were 
227,542, against 164,274 in 1879, being an increase of 63,268. 
Since 1853, when the nationality of emigrants from British and 
Irish ports was first distinguished, this latter number has been 
exceeded only three times—namely, in 1853, 1854, and 1873; so 
that the British and Irish emigration last year was practically as 
great as it has ever been, except during the period of the Irish 
famine—when, however, we cannot determine its magnitude. Of 
course it is to be borne in mind that in 1853-4 the population of 
the United Kingdom was very much smuller than it is at. present, 
and that consequently the emigration was proportionately, though 
not absolutely, very much larger than last year. Still it 
is a very noticeable fact that the figures should have risen so 
tly and so suddenly. After the Crimean war the emigration 
rom these islands began steadily to decrease, and reached .a 
minimum in 1861, when it was as small as 65,197. After that 


.it began again to increase, and ruse to a maximum in 1873, in 
which year it was as large as 228,345. It then again began, to 


decrease, and fell toa minimum in 1377, when it was as low-as 
95,3195. Once more it began to increase, and last year, as we 
have already seen, amounted to 227,542. This ebb and flowin 
the tide of emigration from this country is noteworthy, and it will 
be observed that it follows a special law. Receiving its first 
great impetus from the Irish famine, when it became abnormally 
rge, it seems since to have been mainly regulated by the material 
condition of the United States. In 1861, as will be remembered, 
the War of Secession broke out, - Business was disorganized, and 
there was a general fear amongst intending emigrants that they 
might be pressed into the armies of the North. In that year, 
therefore, the number of British subjects who landed in the 
United States was smaller. than it. had previously been since 
the Irish famine. But, in fact, for the preceding three. years-it 
had fallen to about half what it had been in 1857.: In the latter 
year, it may be recollected, there was a great. panic in the United 
States, and business was depressed during the years we have. just 
mentioned. Emigration thither accordingly fell. off, and, as we 
have said, reached the minimum in ‘the first year of the War.of 
Secession. The war gave rise to a special industry and, conse- 
quently, to a great demand for labour, and emigration again began 
to increase, and went on expanding up to 1873, when occurred the 
great railway panic. During the years of depression whieh 
followed, it fell off until 1877, when the lowest point was Ns 
The tide of prosperity in the United States then turned, and with 
an increasing demand for labour emigration also increased. 
That we are not attributing too much importance to the United 
States labour market will be seen from the fact that, of the total of 
227,542 who left these shores last year, as many as 166,570, or 
about 73 per cent., went to the United States. 
A little reflection will show us that the relation we hate 
been tracing is most natural. Community of language, laws, 
aud origin might reasonably be expected to attract the 
people of this country to the United States; and, doubtless, does 
exercise considerable influence. But that community of language, 
laws, and origin alone do not determine the movement is evident 
from the fact that the emigration to our colonies is small, and 
varies but little from year to year, while the emigration of foreigners, 
particularly of Germans, varies, like that from this country, with 
the condition of the labour market in the United States. The trath 
is that the great determining cause is the almost illimitable demand 
for labour which exists in the United States when trade there ‘is 
good. The native population is large enough to be able to absorb 
and assimilate the elements which are added to it year by De 
It is enterprising, energetic, and pushing enough to lead, to 
fashion, and control these elements. And it has wealth enough to 
give them productive employment. There are two great condi- 
tions which make immigration into a country both safe and advan- 
us. The native population must be large enough to assimi- 
late the foreign addition, and to impose upon it its own customs 
and manners, or else the new comers, having none of the attach- 


| | 
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’ States was largely due to the fact:that the mechanics and mill-' 


Against 37,936 in 1879; being:an increase of 9,071. ‘This increase’ 


emigration, ing in good times, and falling oif in bad times. 
The course seems to be for emigration to increase much the more 
‘fapidly in the early years of a trade revival, and to be nearly over- 


93,641; and, what is more remarkable, the greater part of this 
-emigration took place in the first six months of the year. Almost 


emigration with the state of trade at the other side ot the Atlantic. 
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ment to country which so immensely aids law elsewhere, will soon 
jntroduce anarchy, if not revolution. At the same time, there 
must have been a sufficient accumulation of wealth to set the new 
comers to uctive employment. In time it may be, and no 
doubt will be that our colonies, and particularly our Australian 
colonies, will be in a position safely to absorb a very large immi- 
grant population ; but, at present, they have not advanced suffi- 
ciently to do so. The United States, however, have now reached 
a point when scarcely any imaginable addition of foreigners could 
do them serious: injury, while the accumulation of wealth has 
yeached a point at which the more the new comers, the more rapid 
will be the development of the country. 

Mr. Giffen, both in the report which we are now noticing, and 
in that for last year, directs attention to the fact that the tide of 
emigration from this country seems to increase with a revival of 
trade, and fall off in periods of depression. At first sight this 
seems anomalous. One would rather expect to find emigration 

ter in bad times and less in good. But it is to be borne in 
mind that the crises in the United States generally precede those 
in this country, and the return of prosperity there also takes place 
first. For example, the panic of 1873 preceded by a considerable 
time the depression of trade here at home ; and the revival became 

t and well marked there before prosperity returned here with us. 
this natural, therefore, that the more enterprising of the poorer 
classes here at home should be attracted to a country where the 
revival of trade has become more pronounced and reached a 
further stage. Besides, it is to be recollected that in a country 
like this, which is already so thickly populated that the struggle 
for existence is, even in the best of times, intense, very large 
numbers must become discontented with their lot when depression 
lasts long. They are, therefore, inclined to employ the first money 
they earn on the return of good times to try theirchancein a country 
which affords greater opportunities for rising in the world. It may be 
asked, if this is so, how it happens that the United States, which 
themselves suffer severely from crises every now and then, do not 
also witness a large emigration. But, as a matter of fact, they 
do. The tide of emigration from Europe to America is not more 
marked or more continuous than is the movement of population 
within the United States themselves, from the East to the West. 
The centre of population has been steadily shifting more and more’ 
to the westward ; and the present revival in trade there was Pa 
ceded by a migration to the new and unsettled lands of the West: 
of almost unprecedented itude. Indeed, it may be said 
without much exaggeration that the revival of trade in the United 


hands, who in the inflation period and: under the influence of pro- 
tective tariffs had been collected in the great towns of the’ 
Eastern and middle States, were dispersed by the panic of 1873, 
and sought new homes and newemployment in the wheat-growing’ 
lands of the North-West. As it happened, a series of good harvests’ 
in the United States was contemporaneous with a series of very’ 
bad harvests in Europe. In consequence the surplus produce of the’ 
one continent was available for the needs of the other, and pro- 
duced the prosperity which is now so great. It is probable, there-' 
fore, that emigration on a large scale will’ continue for some time’ 
longer from Europe to the United States; but, for reasons which 
we shall presently point out, it is not likely that the present year 
will witness an increase upon the last, rather, perhaps, we may 

t a slight falling off. 
e increase of emigration from British and Irish ports was ac-' 
companied by an increase of immigration homewards. Thus the 
immigrants of British and Irish origin numbered last year 47,007,| 


issmall, no doubt, compared with the increase in emigration. 
But it is in accordance with past experience, immigration, like 


nm later on by the increase in immigration, and then for both 
slowly to decrease until the tide of prosperity turns once more. 
The immigrants of British and Irish origin were distinguished 
from others for the first time in 1876, and their numbers steadily 
uP to 1879, when they numbered only 37,936. Last 
year, as we have already seen, they began again to increase, slightly 
exceeding 47,000. In 1877 immigration sv nearly balanced emi- 
tion that the difference was: only 31,305—that is to say, the 
oss of population through the departure of our own people had 
almost come toanend. Since then emigration has increased so 
rapidly that it exceeded the immigration last year by as much as 
180,535, or almost six times as much as in 1877. 

We said above that the great increase in emigration last year 
was to some extent exceptional, and our reason for saying so is 
that there was a sudden and a very remarkable increase in the Irish 
emigration. The Irish emigrants, who in the three years 1853-55 
formed 61 per cent. of the total emigration from these islands, 
had fallen in 1879 to 25 per cent.; but last year they rose again 
to 41 per cent. The absolute increase was from 41,296 to 


the whole of the Irish emigration is to the United States, and, 
naturally, it varies even more than the whole British and Irish 


But there was this ad@tional cause operating last year, that, as 
weall remember, the harvest of 1879 was the worst experienced in 
Treland since the famine years. Tne whole western coast of Ireland 
was very little removed from actual famine. The Government had to | 


step in to administer relief, and even outside the districts specially 
scheduled there was intense and deep distress. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that almost all the young and er persons who 
could scrape together the means, and were not bound to remain in 
Ireland by ties too strong to be easily broken, should be eager to 
get to the United States, away from such deep distress at home 
and to such great prosperity there. Accordingly, we find that, out 
of the 93,641 persons of Irish origin who emigrated last year, over 
63,000—that is to say, over 67 per cent.—took their departure in 
the first six months. The harvest of 1880 was good in Ireland, 
and as soon as it became plain that it would be so, there was a 
slackening in the tide of emigration. Possibly also political in- 
fluences, and the hopes they aroused, had their effect; at any 
rate, it is remarkable that, while emigration from Ireland doubled 
in a single year, two-thirds of the total emigration of 1880 occurred 
in the first half of the year. : ; 


REVIEWS. 


THE BOKE NAMED THE GOUERNOUR.* 


HE Book of the Governor is one of aclass of books which 
better suited the general tastes of the sixteenth century, but 
which will not lack readers in the nineteenth, and perhaps not in 
the twentieth. The author is, indeed, a personage of considerable 
interest both in himself and in his writings. But, in spite of the 
large influence which he exercised on the thought and life of his 
own age, he became practically forgotten. Politically, his fame 
was eclipsed by that of the more illustrious ‘statesman who 
may be said to have died the victim of the personal cruelty of 
Charles I., and who is said to have been his kinsman. So much 
more ‘prominent became the figure of the latter that even Hallam 
— of the Book of the Governor as the work of John Elyot. 
his neglect of later ages is no matter for surprise. Ilyot worked 
throughout his long career for a definite purpose, and his p 
was answered far probably beyond his highest hopes. He found 
that education in his own time rested ‘on no solid basis, and that 
in some professions a merely empirical practice was kept up by a 
pretence of knowledge which was virtually nothing better than a 
sham. The apparatus for teaching was miserably deficient, and he 
set to work to improve it witha zeal which entitles him to a pla 
scarcely below that of Colet or Ascham. In short; he took in hand 
a task which was of the first importance at the time, and his efforts 
‘were on the whole ‘rewarded with a signal ‘success, although that 
‘success itself brought on him what he-may' perhaps have regarded 
as one-of the greatest misfortunes of his Fife. Throughout the 
long series of years in which he was able to think-and to write, 
he devoted his whole energy to the advancement’ of learning’; 


‘and the large circulation attained ‘by his books showed that 


his. efforts: were fully appreciated by countrymen:  Thése 
books have a further interest’ in their bearing on’ the his- 
tory of the English language. To its strength and beauty Elyot 
was thoroughly alive; but he felt not Jess keenly the poverty of 
.its vocabulary for »practical work in’ many of) the most nécessary 
regions of thought, and he resolved ‘deliberately to supply the want 
by. the adoption of words from other languages: Of these words 
not a few may be pedantic and absurd. It was, in truth, scaréely 
ssible for one in Elyot’s position’ to avoid overshdoting his mark ; 
but a large number of his words’ have’ been permanently estali- 
lished in ordivary English speech as well as in the diction of 
science. Elyot saw clearly that.a vast multitude of notions could 
never be expressed by terms built upon purely English roots; and 
he therefore adopted a method just the opposite of that by which 
‘Mr. Barnes is trying now to effect a counter-revolution. At least 
he helped to make the substitution of such terms as “ fore- 
begged thought puttings” and “twin suchness ” for “ preconceived 
ideas” and “duality” impossible; and we may be justified in 
thinking that Elyot in the sixteenth century was better able to 
give an estimate than we ean be now of the probable result of such 
experiments, 
Of Elyot, then, it may safely be said that neither his personal 
history nor his book-work ought to be forgotten. An eflort was 
made about tifty years ago to rescue them irom this neglect; and 
the edition published in .1834 by Mr. Turberville Eliot was the 
first which had appeared for about two centuries and a half. The 
fact that the edition now put forth by Mr. Croft is the tenth’ is 
proof of the large success achieved by Thomas Elyot as an author 
in his own and the next following generations. Mr. Eliot’s 
edition, based professedly on one of 1564, or, as Mr. Croft thinks 
it must have been, on the one of 1546, seems to have fallen almost 
dead from the press, and scarcely to have deserved a better fate. 
He claimed consideration for the amount of thought and trouble 
which he had bestowed upon it; but lie assuredly misconceived 
altogether the duty of the editor of such a work as the Governour. 
Refusing to hold himself responsible for its “ apparent quaintness 
or obscurity of style,” he made it his business to “ simplify the 
composition of the original work,” and he got through his task 
by dint of changes which converted “adumbrations” into “ adjur- 
ations, ‘‘ verbe ” into “ herb,” ‘ craftesman” into “ crafts of men;” 


* The Boke named the Gouernour, devised by Sir Thomas Elyot, Knight. 
Edited from the First Edition of 1531 by Henry Herbert Stephen Croft, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. London: C. began Paul & Co. 1880, ria 
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“taken with the maynure” into “seized with the mania,” and 
“comeliness of nobility” into “comeliness of no utility.” In 
the matter of the book his shortcomings as an editor are not less 
serious. Whole paragraphs are wanting, the absence of which, 
Mr. Croft remarks, can generally be discovered only by comparison 
with the black-letter edition; nor did Mr. Eliot make the least 
attempt to explain in foot-notes any points in the text which 
could not fail to be either obscure or unintelligible to readers of 
the present day. Lastly, he seems to have mistaken altogether 
the very purpose of the book. In his view it is “an able treatise 
on the interesting and important science of political economy,” 
and his hope in republishing it was that it might serve as an 
antidote to “the visionary schemes of political enthusiasts who 
broach doctrines which cannot be with religion, justice, 
or with reason.” With such a mode of treating a work which is 
strictly ethical he could scarcely fail to go wrong in every portion 
of his task; and we might wonder, not that his edition was 
neglected, but that it had any sale at all. 

y pointing out the defects and wrongdoings of his predecessor, 
Mr. Croft defines his own duties as an editor; and it must, we 
think, be allowed that he has fulfilled them with abundant con- 
scientiousness. Sir Thomas Elyot’s purpose was to deal, as Mr. 
Croft somewhat strangely expresses it, with “the ethics of 
morals”; and in carrying out this purpose he ranged at will over 
the whole ethical philosophy of the ancient world, working up his 
subject with an infinity of historical illustrations. But, although 
almost every sentence which he wrote down has either a direct 
reference or an allusion to some which he had come across 
in his wide reading, he seldom gives any references, and fails often 
to name the writer whose words he may be citing. Mr. Croft 
has taken on himself the verification of this vast multitude of 
quotations, more or less exact, or of adaptations from ges of 
a like meaning in other writers; and he has naturally found that 
the task involved huge labour. Working on for years, he has at 
length accomplished it, and the result is an assemblage of notes 
which cannot fail to increase the reader's interest in the perusal 
of a text in itself highly suggestive as well as entertaining, even if 
we take no account of the author’s singular earnestness in his 
work. Not content with the completeness of this part of his 
undertaking, Mr. Crott has bestowed equal pains on his glossary, 
which fills nearly two hundred pages of small type. This glossary 
shows ney oa his wide and accurate learning ; but, if he has 
erred at all, he has erred in the way of giving his readers too 
much rather than too little. Sixteen of the closely printed columns 
of the glossary are given to the word Cocknayes, cockney. Nothing 
more perhaps can be done to illustrate the history of its usage by 
English writers; but the wealth of information on this point 
seems to throw little light on the origin of the word, and in this 
respect the short entry of Mr. Skeat in his Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the English Language is far more satisfactory. Mr. 
Croft proves by a plethora of citations the fact that the word 
bore generally a disparaging meaning; but we may reasonably 
wish to know why it should have done so, and Mr. Skeat here 
offers a suggestion, which he calls “a mere guess,” urging that 
the possible connexion of cokeney with the Middle English 
cokes should not be overlooked. The word bears, he adds, a re- 
markable resemblance to the Welsh coeginaidd, meaning “ con- 
ceited,” “simple,” or “ foppish,” from coegyn, a conceited fellow, 
which seems to suggest a further comparison with the Gaelic 

iganach, coxcomb-like, and the Old Gaelic coca, void, hollow. 

tly, Mr. Croft has prefixed to the Boke of the Gouernour a 
biography of Thomas Elyot, which for many readers may have an 
interest greater than that of the work which it precedes, It is 
written with great care, nor can it justly be u that it is over- 
loaded with irrelevant matter—a sin to which the writers of 
memoirs for which there is some dearth of material are often 
tempted. It certainly cannot be said that Elyot lived only for 
book-work, but he attracts us chiefly as a writer, and still more 
from the motive which prompted all his tasks. His one 
object was to render the citizen more fit to do his duty in the 
commonwealth, and more icularly those citizens who are to 
exercise authority in it. ith Aristotle this included the whole 
body of freemen; but Elyot had to take the word with some 
limitation, and he put out his book with no slight misgivings as to 
its reception. In tg | forth the training needed to fit a man 
for functions of State, he had to speak clearly about many pre- 
vailing faults and vices which had taken deep root, and which 
many were content, and even eager, to. pass off as virtues. He 
had to attack many vested interests, and the grounds on which he 
did so, as in the case of medicine, might be condemned as perilous 
not merely to those interests, but to society and religion. Against 
such criticism he found a defender in no less a personage than the 
King, who, he says, “ with princely wordes full of majestie, com- 
mended my diligence, simplicite, and corage, in that I spared none 
astate in the rebukynge of vice”; nor can it well be doubted that 
Elyot's appointment as Ambassador to the Emperor in the Low 
Countries was his reward for writing this book. This honour, 
which we may my largely added to the number of its readers, 
was for him the beginning of troubles. Henry VIII. was not 
lavish in the pay which he accorded to his envoys and ambassadors, 
and sometimes the pay accorded was kept back, or not bestowed at 
all, Many were thus unable to a in @ manner worthy of the 
accredited Ministers of the English sovereign. Like others, Elyot 
had to draw on his own resources; and when he came back very 
much the poorer for the high office which he had filled, he had to 
face the further losses involved in his being chosen to serve as 


Sheriff of Cambridgeshire. Writing to Cromwell, he makes no 
secret of his straits, His journey, he says, had been “moche 
grievouse ” to him, 


for that [ have brought myself thereby in grete dett, spendin i 

almost six hundred mares the Kinges 

constrayned to putt away many of my servantes whome I loved well: . 

I borowed of the Kinge a hundred mares, which I wold fayne paye if mvn 
‘rendes shold be. Sir, 


other creditours wer not more importune on me than F 
for as moche as the Kinge alowid me but xxs. the day, and I spent xls. the 
day, and often times four marcs, and moreover I receyvyng the Kin 
money in angells, I lost in every angell xivd. sterling . .. . I heresaye that 
am named in the bill of Sheriffs for Cambrige Shyre. If the Kinge should 
appoynt me, than am I more undone, and shall never be able to serve him 
nor to kepe my house ; consydering that no man eskapith oute of that office 
withoute the loss of one hundred marcs, and as for my practice in office ye 
a doo know. If Godd sent me not other lyving I were likely ‘to 

Elyot’s application to Cromwell was useless; but he contrived 
to get on, and he carried on the tasks of his life to a time when 
Cromwell and his more illustrious friend, Thomas More, had long 
since fallen victims to the despotism of their master. That Elyot 
should still address Henry in language not less glowing than that 
which he had used before the commission of these crimes is 
perhaps not to ba wondered at; but, although he may not be 
chargeable with meanly disowning his friendship with More, we 
cannot say that this aspect of Elyot’s public life is specially attrac- 
tive. It is singular, as Mr. Croft remarks, that Elyot should never 
have made the least reference in any of his books or in any letter 
thus far discovered to the story told by William Roper, More's 
son-in-law, that Elyot received the tidings of More’s death from 
the mouth of Charles V. himself, who, on Elyot’s saying that he 
knew nothing about the fact, told him tbat it was very true, add- 
ing, “If wee had bine Mr. of such a servaunt, of whose doinges 
ourselves have had these many yeares noe small experience, wee 
wolde rather have lost the best cittie of our dominiones than have 
lost such a worthie Councellor.” Mr. Croft thinks that the truth 
of this story, “ which in itself is too precise to be disputed,” is 
indirectly confirmed by other circumstances, which he goes on to 
examine minutely. 

Of Elyot’s writings the Boke of the Gouernour was undoubtedly 
the most important ; and to many it may be interesting chiefly in 
its relation to other works which influenced the thought of his 
age, while they guided his own. To some of these, as to the 
Institutio Principis Christiant of Erasmus, he refers directly; of 
the De Regno et Regis Institutione of Patrizi, from whose pages 
he borrowed largely, he makes no mention; but it is enough to 
say that it was no part of his plan to give references systematically. 
In working out his design he looks on the whole world of thought 
as a field from which he may gather such materials as may be 
likely to serve his purpose, and he writes as one saturated with a 
learning which, from its very bulk, sometimes becomes unmanage- 
able. Hence the number of digressions, which often run to pro- 
digious length, and seem to make him lose all remembrance of 
his immediate topic. The subject of poetry leads him to descant 
onthe objections urged against poets from the mischievous por- 
tions of their works; and on this path he advances until he has to 
pull himself up with an effort. ‘In defendynge of oratours and 
poetes I had all moste forgotten where I was.” In his statements 
of fact he is seldom far wrong; but he sometimes strains his evi- 
dence unduly. The occasional mention of the dances of youths 
and maidens by ancient writers is a perilous foundation for the 
general statement that “in every daunse, of a moste auncient cus- 
tome, there daunseth together a man and a woman, holding each 
other by the hande or the arme.” But, in truth, the chapters on 
dancing are throughout wonderful specimens of recondite sym- 
bolical doctrine, interesting from more than one point of view, 
although, it may be, wearisome from others. 

On the whole, Elyot’s book, although successful, brought him no 
great wealth. But the nobleness of the man comes out in the 
confession that money was not the end for which he had put down 
his thoughts upon paper. He might, he knows, have better con- 
sulted his worldly interests in other ways. But he says :— 

To excuse me of my foly, I will professe without arrogaunce, that when 
I considered that kunninge contynueth when fortune flytteth, havinge also 
rynging in myn eare the terrible checke that the good maister in the gos- 
pell gave to his ydel servaunte for hidinge his money in a clowte and not 
disposing it for his maister’s advauntage, those two words, Serve nequam, 30 
stered my sperites that it caused me to take more regarde to my last rek- 
ning than to my riches or worldly promotion. And all thoughe [ do neither 
dyspute nor expounde holy scripture, yet in suche workes as I have al 
intend to sette forth, my poore talent shall be, God willinge, in such wise 
bestowed that no mannes conscience shalbe therewith offended. 


Mr. Croft has rightly judged that to the career and the writings 
of such a man, if fitly brought before them—as they are in these 
volumes—LEnglishmen will not be indifferent. 


SKETCHES IN INDIAN INK.* 


VHESE sketches, we are told in the preface, are intended for 
people in England who may wish to know how Indian exile 

acts upon Englishmen and Englishwomen. We sincerely trust 
that there are amongst civilians, members of the staff corps, and 
merchants and planters, a good many on whom an Indian career 
has acted ina very different way. Too many of the characters 


* Sketches in Indian Ink. By John Smith, Junior. Calcutta: “ Eng- 
lishman” Office. London: Allen & Co. 1880, 
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are bores or snobs. It is true that there is no attempt to 
describe an elopement or a seduction, and that there is some 
local colouring and a few clever remarks. But there is nothing 
whatever to delude the author into the belief that he is gifted 
with a talent for describing society; or that hecan turn out pen- 
and-ink sketches worthy of a moment's comparison with his prede- 
cessors in the same line. Of Anglo-Indian life, as it flits about 
in mess-rooms, hill-stations, dinner-parties, the racquet-court 
and the cricket-ground and the racecourse, he has very likely 
seen something. But he has the merest surface knowledge 
of native society; he writes under a scarcely concealed dislike 
of chiefs and princes and their country; and it is difficult 
to say whether, supposing his knowledge of India to comprise the 
days before the Mutiny, he could ever have had any genuine interest 
in either old régime or new. It is a perilous thing, too, to invent 
names which suit your characters and give an inkling of their 
rofessions. Thissort of device has been effectively resurted to by 
alter Scott and by Thackeray. But when the writer laughs at 
the late Samuel Warren for giving his men and women nicknames 
taken from the nursery and the schoolroom, he falls into the same 
error himself, To describe an indigo-planter as Blueskin; a Judge 
of Sessions as De Murrer; a pugnacious clergyman as Boxer; a 
young civilian as Cadwaller; and ladies as Mrs. Fryske and Mrs. 
General Bangles; is no proof of invention or literary skill, And 
if the language which these personages employ, the topics they 
select, the sermons they preach, and the amusements in which 
they indulge, are to be taken as fair representations of society in 
Upper India, all we can say is that Colonel Smith must have had 
the ill-luck to fall in with a good deal of vulgarity, or 
else that, in a world where there has always been some 
healthy leaven to purify the mass, he has an eye for little but the 
low parts of human nature. When (akjield was published a 
quarter of a century ago, an Anglo-Indian official was asked by a 
dignitary of the Church whether in the Indian services there were 
really such excellent persons as Stanton, Mr. Middleton, Miss 
Middleton, and others. On receiving a reply that there were such 
in the speaker's humble opinion, the Churchman snapped his 
fingers, and said that, with such leaders, society, in spite of Cade 
and other low characters, could not be demoralized. 
Neither does the author seem to us very accurate or felicitous 
in the few historical allusions and the sketches of natives with 
which he tries to vary the dull festivities of English magnates. 


- For instance, he endeavours to prove ae wrong in his allu- 


sion to a well-worn Urdu couplet about the horses and elephants 
of Warren Hastings. The contention of Colonel Smith is that 
the lines refer to the hasty flight of the Governor-General from 
Benares, when Chait Sing, if he had only known it, had the ruler 
of India in his power. Here there is a remarkable confusion as 
well as an omission. In ihe original lines, as applied to the Governor- 
General, the saddle is put properly on the horse and the howdah 
upon the elephant ; and Hastings, though doubtless not ostenta- 
tious in character, went in and out of Calcutta on capari- 
soned elephants, as those animals had not then been excluded from 
within the Mahratta Ditch. When, some quarter of a century 
afterwards, Colonel Monson retreated in confusion before Holkar, 
the Sepoys altered the current saying about Hastings, and laughed 
at Munseen Sahib running away with the saddle on the elephant 
and the howdah on the horse. It would have been much to the 
purpose had this venturous critic recollected a homely proverb about 
putting the saddle on the right horse. Then we have a specimen of 
very loose evidence on which Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth, is represented ‘as haying held the rope ladder by which Sir 
Philip Francis tried to carry off Mme. Grand, who became the wife 
of Talleyrand, from the house of her first husband. The letter of M. 
Grand himself, as quoted in an essay of the late Sir John Kaye on 
Philip Francis, is now before us. From this we find that when 
Philip Francis had managed to get clear off, his friend and accom- 
plice, Mr, Shee, was caught and tied to a chair by a faithful Raj- 
ut Jemadar; and that Mr. Shore and others were said to have 
clamorous for the prisoner’s release. It also appears that, 
on the sole evidence of this Jemadar, the injured husband ac- 
cused Mr. Shore and others with active complicity, to which these 
gentlemen replied very naturally to the effect that they had merely 
come forward on hearing disturbance. Anyone conversant with the 
proclivities of native witnesses, who invariably make a drag-net of 
every one present at a row and put them down as defendants lest 
they should be called as witnesses on the other side, will know 
what value to set on the evidence of a “ faithful black ” anxious 
for the honour of his master. Moreover, it is clear from the evi- 
dence given at the trial in the Supreme Court that Mr. Shee was 
the chief participator in the villany, while Mr. Shore's high cha- 
racter all through his career is quite enough to clear him from an 
improbable accusation tacked on by a native witness to a stratum 
of solid fact, and reproduced by M. Grand in a narrative evidently 
bv under the most excited and violent feelings, as was very 
nai 
Macaulay said once that, after the appearance of Byron's 
» DO novel was quite yea without some unhappy Lara- 
® peer. Similarly after the Mutiny and the Nana, Azimullah, 
and the rest of them, few Indian tales have been wanting in some 
native chief with a furtive glance, a polished demeanour, and ob- 
Sequious flattery that veiled the blackest of hearts. In these 
sketches the “ Baron ” is loud-voiced, which, by the way, a native 
tarely is, and he is elegantly said to be a compound of the tiger, 
the snake, and the peor This Oriental Front-de-Bouf is 
uuced to the magistrate by one Ishmael Beg as having 


abducted, confined, and ill-treated his sister. Sheikh Shaitan 
Buksh—an improbable compound or combination of words—the 
aforesaid Eastern Baron, in order to be on an equality with 
his opponent, rides into the station, pays a visit to the iagis- 
trate, and gives his own version of the occurrence, to the 
effect that the accusing Ishmael had gone off with a large sum 
of money entrusted to him for the purchase of a horse, and was 
trying to seduce the Sheikh’s wife. After this interview, the 
magistrate determines to go to the spot himself; and so far there 
is no violent improbability in the narrative. Many an active 
magistrate has mounted his best Arab, and has ridden a dozen 
miles or more under a burning sun or a hot wind, to release a 
captive, to arrest a noted bad character, to visit a bazaar ravaged 
by fire, or to prevent an affray-about boundaries and ripe 
crops. On arrival at the “ Baron’s” residence, the experienced 
eye of the magistrate at once detects the zenana or women’s apart- 
ments, and a “ wild gipsy-like woman,” with dishevelled hair ard 
marks of recent ill-treatment, rushes out and throws herself at his 
feet. Of course she corroborates the tule of Ishmael and denies 
any lawful marriage with the chief. Hitherto all this might 
possibly have happened as described. Native Rajas do cer- 
tainly carry off women, ill-treat them in seclusion, and 
get up false counter-claims. It is also within official ex- 
ferience that active magistrates have been resisted when forcing 
an entrance or endeavouring to apprehend a prisoner, and that 
they have been subsequently waylaid and murdered by vin- 
dictive scoundrels of the Front-de-Boeuf type. Mr. Blake, many 

ears back,»was assassinated at Jaipore in a’sudden tumult. Mr. 

raser was waylaid and shot at Delhi by a bravo acting at the in- 
stigation of a Nawab, who was afterwards hanged for it. Captain 
Alcock, being mistaken for Mr. Unwin, the experienced magistrate 
of a district in the North-West Provinces some thirty-five years 
ago, was dragged out of his palanquin at night by a noted Dacoit 
and his band, and then and there murdered. But we do not think 
that any native ever tried to get rid ofan English functionary in the 
sudden way attempted by Shaitan Buksh, or that any magistrate 
would have been so simple as to fall into such a trap. Mr. Ernest 
Hathaway, for such is the magistrate’s name, tells the Chief that 
he is to be responsible for the lady's safe-keeping, and that some 
“definite arrangement ” must be made on the morrow, and then 
he leaves the palace accompanied by one of the young men 
whom Shaitan Buksh has thoughtfully assigned to him as an 
escort. At a. convenient place in the road, where the sand 
is deep and the horses slacken speed, the mounted Pathin un- 
slings his firelock, and quietly puts a bullet into the unsuspect- 
ing Englishman. However, the shot is not fatal; and Mr. Hath- 
away, after becoming insensible and delirious, is sent to the hills, 
and nursed by two charming women; and then he very speedily 
becomes engaged to the attractive young lady of the story, who 
only waited to know her own mind and is very sorry for having 
listened to any naughty stories about her lover, a uative 
chief, and a woman. 

As an instance of the carelessness of the author, Shaitan 
Buksh, in the first chapters, is very properly called a Sheikh. 
Towards the end of the tale he figures as a Raja; in 
short, he becomes a Mahommedan and a Hindu by turns. We 
are very sorry to add that, to the eternal discredit of the police 
and the judicial authorities of Hakimpore, both Shaitan Buksh 
and the murderous Pathan escape without summary punishment. 
No steps are taken to procure any evidence against the former, 
and the latter escapes by a timely flight. Noted villains in these 
sketches have an easy way of getting off, in spite of police, tele- 
graphs, and other means within the reach of detectives and 
magistrates. Percival L——, who is a great scamp but bears an 
ancient name, marries a charming young lady, seventeen years of 
age, and “full of joy and trust and undeveloped affection.” 
That he ill-treats his nice young wife, and prefers to her a 
wretched and tawdry half-caste, is, of course, part of his character. 
The young wife is thrown violently out of a buggy, and the wicked 
husband murders his own father-in-law ; Bur although these 
atrocities take place at a large military station in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, the villain is enabled to hide, take the mail train to Cal- 
cutta, at the lowest computation six hundred miles away, and get 
clear off to New Zealand or Australia, We fear the author’s expe- 
rience in mess-rooms hardly qualifies him to be a judge of the 
possibilities of distance, time, and ordinary departmental activity. 
Another military demirep tries to ruin his brother officer at one, 
and after having fought endless duels, fairly runs away from the 
levelled pistol of the Honourable P. Walsingham. The roué had 
imprisoned and half starved a native banker in a subterranean 
chamber ; and we hear nothing more of this fighting but ranaway 
Englishman till his blackened corpse is recognized inside the 
Cashmere Gate at the fall of Delhi. The very mutineers had 
been so ashamed of him that, although he had pointed the gans 
against the English troops on the ridge outside, they left him 
nailed to a cross. 

This writeris probably capable of producing something better than 
this poor stuff. -An imitation of Carlyle’s peculiarities is decidedly 
clever, and there is a fair amount of intelligence and observation. 
But, to write a good novel or story about India, a man should not 
hate the country and people as this writer obviously does. 
He has not even a good word to say for life in tents during the 
cold season. ‘This is a time to which a civilian, engineer, or 
surveyor, chained to the desk for eight months in the year, looks 
forward with feelings akin to those of a permanent official in the 
English Civil Service who can get away in September or October 
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to salmon-fishing and grouse-shooting in the Highlands or to the 
Italian lakes. The aspendanee, the pure air, the repeated 
change of scene, the absence of endless interruptions and pett 
worries, the lawful combination of sport and pleasure with wor 
and intercourse with the agriculturists, invest camp life with un- 
failing attractions. A distorted account of a time so passed de- 
acribes it as “the most horrible six weeks that ever I spent in my 
life.” India was not conquered, and will not be civilized or be 
held, by men holding these opinions, and it would be unjust to 
the present race of officials to think that they set about their 
duties in the spirit with which they are credited in these third- 
rate tales, 


HAROLD SAXON.* 


The author of Harold Saxon confirms the inference by the 
use of the personal pronoun belonging to the stronger sex, and 
even a reviewer is unaccustomed to contradict a lady. Yet “ every 
one who has been so patient as to read this history with common 
care” as far as the middle of the third = = have = 
in much exity the opening sentences of a chapter which, in- 
deed, a heading Her Pretty Way ”:— 

Unless the readers of this story have been exceptionally fortunate in life, 

each of them has known at some time the sensation of relief which follows 
when we'throw off a tight-fitting garment put on without consideration 
-and worn with excruciating pain; while all the time we have been forced 
to look pictures of attention or enjoyment. The reviving circulation, the 
expanded lung, the freer breath, the relief from torture, may be reckoned 
among the most felicitous experiences of human life, and almost repay the 
sufferer for the past. 
Mr. Alan Muir may have known in his day the miseries of tight 
boots; but these are not usually known as “garments.” As a 
Scotchman he may have also groaned in spirit under other bonds 
of fashion to which a Southerner would patiently submit; yet 
“ the expanded lungs” and “ freer breath ” of relief do not fall in 
with s a supposition, and it is certain that no waistcoat- 
‘buttons could bear the strain which the author so feelingly 
describes. Another and analogous difficulty meets the patient 
reader a little further on :— 

Mrs. Vesey’s dress was nothing short of faultless. Five-and-twenty 

‘ ago, fair reader, a bonnet was a bonnet indeed . . . it was a bonnet 
that covered the whole head, and the neck, and the ears, and came down 
under the chin, and was tied with a substantial bow of ribbon. It did, as 
one must confess, faintly suggest the idea of a coalscuttle ; but .. . mighty 
as the bonnet was in size, it yet allowed the sun to behold something of a 
neck of very queenly mould. 
The ordi male writer, before presuming, if he presumed at 
all, to describe such mysteries, would have turned to the pages of 
@ recognized authority, and, instructed by John Leech, would 
scarcely have identified the “ Kiss-me-quick ” bonnet of “ five-and- 
twenty years ” either with the earlier “ coalscuttle” or with 
Alan Muir’s description of it. To a young lady, certainly, the 
fashions of 1855 would seem as much ancient history as those of 
4830; but then the author of Harold Saxon is not a young lady, 
but aman. Asa man, too, we cannot concede to him any indul- 
gence on the plea of “ Varium et mutabile semper,” which we should 
willingly grant in the case of a lady novelist who might provoke 
us times in as chapters to the con- 
‘tradictory assertions that the book was tolerably readable, and 
intolerably foolish. 

The principle that in a modern novel the hero should be in love 
with three women at once, of whom one at least should be 
married, has been established by so high an authority, and has 
‘been so recently re-affirmed, that no reasonable objection can be 
taken to Harold Saxon’s relations with Gertrude Treasure, 
Kathleen O’Brien, and the lady of the bonnet, except possibly on 
the ground that he was a clergyman. Even this criticism has been 
anticipated by the author, who assures us that the clerical hero did 
not believe anything, and therefore confined his ministrations in 
Theodosia Chapel to its pulpit, carefully avoiding the reading- 
desk. Sermons, as ies or conceived by writers of contempo- 
rary fiction, are usually deep and wondrous utterances, breathing 
we know not what of soul-agonies and the like; and Alan Muir 
has faithfully copied the regulation pattern. In Harold Saxon’s 
case this style may have been true to nature; for it is known that 
somewhere about the time of his ordination the Bishop of London 

uested from one of his candidates information whether the sermon 
submitted, as was then customary, to the Episcopal judgment was 
intended for an educated or an uneducated congregation. In the 
latter case, the Bishop remarked, they will not understand a word 
of it; in the former, they will think that you are mad. And My. 
Saxon, whose story is described as “of the Church and the 
world,” his experiencies of the Church in the East-end of 
London. ‘This region, as the ancient manor of Stebonheath, was 
formerly a favourite royal hunting-ground, and has since passed 
into the hands of the novelists, who range in it at their 
will, starting by generai consent such game as they may 
please. It is therefore quite natural to learn that in the parish 
of Whitechapel ‘on every acre theze dwelt a thousand heathen,” 
the area of the parish consisting actually of 174 acres, with 
@ population, including many Jews and some Christians, of 
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34,874. The larger Whitechapel Union, on an area of 406 
acres, has an average population of 189 to the acre; but “a 
thousand ” certainly sounds better in a story, especially “ heathen,” 
In the same way, it is natural to find the Rector of Whitechapel 
“casting his big body on the little lodging-house sofa, which 
squeaked like a mouse as it felt the descent of the ponderous 
frame” in his preparation “to smoke a quiet pipe” with the 
curate. But from the East End the scene rapidly changes to 
“Great Axemouth,” a “city” somewhere on the southern coast, 
where, as is usual in “cities,” the clerical element in society was 
strong. There were, in fact, rather more than forty clergymen, 
of whom “about thirty were of the Gossamer,” or Low Church, 
“ party ; about five of the Threshem,” or High Churchmen, 
while “the Moderates, as represented by the Vicar, may have 
been half-a-dozen more.’ Great Axemouth, it will be ob- 
served, differed from other cities in the curious fact that the 
head of its hierarchy was not the Bishop with his Chapter 
of Cathedral clergy ; but a modest “Vicar,” with 400. a year, 
whose patron, and possibly lay rector as well, was a young 
baronet given to breakfasting on brandy and beefsteaks, and to 
making presents of diamonds, at a cost of 500/., to Miss Fann 
Feathertoe, “the queen of burlesque ” at a “ London theatre where 
beauty and dancing are always to be found,” and in private life 
an estimable young lady who lived at home with her old mother, 
“ kept her heart faithfully for the man of her choice, a fellow- 
actor, and kept her presents, too.” There was a bishop somewhere 
about, available on emergency for the Great Axemouth people, “a 
quiet, fatherly ecclesiastic,” “ mild, whitehaired,’ and “old”; but 
of him we catch only a passing glimpse in his easy chair as he 
deplores many times over his inability to “refuse to induct” to 
the vacant vicarage acertain Reverend John Rudd, a popular 
preacher who appears in the second volume with a black eye, and 
who disappears from the scene in the third, “ half under the vestry 
table” before evening service, “delivering a second handful into 
the mouth of the organist, which finishes off his front teeth.” It 
may be well to explain in passing that the author of Harold Saxon, 
in common with many older and wiser persons, disapproves of the 
buying and selling of church patronage through ecclesiastical 
agents; and that, by way of emphasizing this censure, the represen- 
tative of this agent class, one Mr. Augustus Fly, is made to enter 
on his profession by being physically kicked downstairs, a process 
which is repeated metaphorically by his biographer at intervals 
throughout the story. The early client of this gentleman, Mr. 
Harold Saxon, is made also to fall downstairs, but with no other 
assistance than that of a small dog, and with results which prove 
in the end highly beneficial to his fortunes. 

Next to the extermination of traffickers in advowsons, the pur- 
pose, if there be a purpose, with which this. story has been written 
would seem to be the exhibition of a remedy for the Agnosticism 
of the day, especially as it prevails among interesting young men 
and is associated in their views of life with a contempt for young 
ladies and a general disbelief in love. The charm is effectual, to 
be sure; but, like many of the charms of the middle ages, its ex- 
tended use is hindered by the two difficulties that it is very costly, 
and that the conditions under which alone it can be secured are 
more than exceptional. Two heiresses with something approaching 
half a million between them are not waiting everywhere to solve 
the perplexities of the drifting clergyman and the demented lay- 
man, his friend ; nor is it usual for a well-endowed young lady to 
lie stone-dead and cold in a deserted house by the sea, which the 
storm-waves are preparing each moment to dash into ruins, while 
notice is on its way to the coroner, till it suddenly occurs to her 
to begin to sing, and then to ask, as she stands “ fl.oded in the 
moonlight,” “* Why ’—with a pause of fatigue before she went on 
—‘ why have you left me alone so long in that cold room?’” 

This young person is Miss Gertrude Treasure; and the two 
gentlemen thus addressed are Harold Saxon and one Donoughmore 
O'Brien. To the former she had become casually engaged many 
years before, and had kept up an affectionate correspondence with 
him as her “darling old man.” She had declined, indeed, on 
various pretexts, to marry him, as to which, seeing that he had 
private reasons of his own to consider, he did not much complain. 
But as the plot of the story depends on Harold’s entire ignorance 
of any relation between Gertrude and O’Brien, it is, to say the 
least, a trifling oversight on the part of the author to make 
O’Brien, after relating to Harold the history of his secret mar- 
riage, go on to tell how not long afterwards his brother Anthony 
“threw a note on the table before” him, saying, “ Your friend 
Miss Treasure desired me to give this to you privately.” It was 
the key to the whole secret ; and nothing whatever comes of it. 
It is, however, due to the author to state that mere conditions of 
sequence in time are not allowed to interfere with the develop- 
ment of the idea of his work. ‘The second heroine remained with 
her father and her two brothers at Florence till she was fourteen ; 
and she was just “entering upon her thirteenth summer ” when, after 
the return of the family to England, she is first introduced to the 
reader. Upon the tragic history of this young lady’s two brothers, 
Donoughmore and Anthony O’Brien—the sudden end of the one, the 
stormy despair of the other—we would dwell if it were possible, 
They were twins; they grew up exactly like each other; they 
were dressed with faultless care, and that “dress, down to the 
smallest particular,” was the same in both. In one moment, too, they 
met their fate. Sworn by the bond of brotherhood never to desert 
each other, bound by the maxims of an adamantine philosophy to 
defy, or to deny, all charms of woman, they both fell hopelessly in 
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luncheon table of her father the rich farmer. But across our 
most determined efforts to think of, or to describe, the con- 
sequent catastrophe with fitting seriousness, there come the 
memories of Alice in her interview with the two brothers who 
“resolved to have a battle,” and Donoughmore and Anthony 
transform themselves into Tweedledum and Tweedledee, while 
the phial which had contained the deadly draught becomes the 
little white rattle lying on the ground. If again we try to picture 
from his own and “ Gertrude’s story” the aguny of the surviving 
brother as he “ went hither and thither over the grounds,” his 
“clothes and face torn with branches of trees—what a face! 
Torn, gashed in several places, covered with blood and disfigured 
with dust ”—yet another figure arises from still earlier memory of 
the man who, “ wondrous wise” as the philosophic Donoughmore 
himself, had like him “ jumped into a quickset hedge” with as 
disastrous consequences. It is useless to make any further at- 
tempt; but we may suggest to the author that the machinery by 
means of which the distracted husband is concealed by Gertrude 
js just a little too extravagant and impossible for waking readers. 

ut Harold Saxon is not a book for serious criticism. Its simple 
ignorance of affairs in the Church, and its happy innocence of the 
world and its bad ways—for the chapters about Miss Fanny 
Feathertoe are charming in this respect, and the boat incident with 
Mrs. Vesey shows that there are other things with which the 
writer is as little familiar as with the ‘ mushroom” hat, which 
would undoubtedly have formed Muriel’s “head-gear” on the 
occasion—are in perfect keeping with the form which the specula- 
tions of modern unbelief are made to assume. “ The struggle,” 
cries Donoughmore, suddenly, as they stand by the seashore, 
“shall not be long”: — 


The order of natureisdoomed. The sun shall set to riseno more. The last 
beam of light shall be swept from the sky amidst the roar of some universal 
tornado, which shall be the herald of returning anarchy. And if nature be 
thus doomed to extinction, who shall express the brittleness of human joy ? 
Nature is the struggle of the universe to escape from ehaos. But deep shall 
swallow up deep. Society shall sink and be lost in the guif of nature. 
Nature shall drop into the gulf of chaos. I see the globe wrecked. I hear 
the helpless cries of her millions as she rushes wildly into the blackness of 
some untrodden destruction. 

Whether this prose-ode be original, or deliberately “after” Bon 
Gaultier’s “ Death of Space,” it is equally deserving of high praise, 
both for its conception and execution. As a vision of “ Infinity 
creeping into her shell” it is almost perfect. 

’ As with some of the characters of Harold Saxon, in whose stead 
other figures will rise than those which the author presents to us, 
s0 it is with the personality of Alan Muir. He is, we know, a 
man of experience in the Church and the world, stern and severe; 
but-yet there does arise persistently the picture of a freshly-eman- 
cipated schoolgirl, whose first blushing literary effort, Chi/dien’s 
Children—a book which we have not the happiness of remember- 
ing—had for its subject Dolls, and who has been wont to charm 
her room-mates with thrilling or entrancing stories in those delicious 
half-hours when the candles are put out, and all talking strictly 
forbidden, and when the horror or the suspense of the narrative 
deepened as some approaching footstep suggested the dread of a 
loss of conduct-marks all round. What need could there be of 
balanced probabilities in the plot, or of precise consistency in 
details, when the auditors were softly dropping off to sleep, and 
perhaps the story-teller herself found the directions about wearing 
the diamond locket fading away from her own thought as com- 
pletely as they faded from the consciousness of Gertrude in her 
trance? With such a vision before our eyes, we could not find it 
in our hearts to write a word in unkindly criticism of the lively 
and harmless nonsense which has amused us in Harold Savon. 


THE INGENIOUS KNIGHT DON QUIXOTE.* 


q Bt for all, to my seeming,” said Don Quixote to the author 

at Barcelona, “this translating of one language into 
another—excepting those queens of tongues, Greek and Latin—is 
much like beholding a Flemish tapestry from the wrong side, 
where, although the figures be seen, yet are they so covered with 
threads which hide them, that their smoothness and beauty cannot 
be seen.” The quotation might appropriately be taken as a motto 
and plea for considerate criticism E whoever undertakes the diffi- 
cult task of rendering Don Quixote into English, The smoothness, 
in other words, the flowing ny of the original, is far from making 
the task any easier. It is by no means in one of those “ easy 
languages ” the translating of which “argues neither genius nor 
eloquence.” Yet our translators have apparently been hitherto of 
a different opinion. They have treated Cervantes with a careless- 
ness few Englishmen would be bold enough to show to the 
classics, His work has been made a vehicle for the translators’ 
own literary quarrels or satire ; it has been rendered by workmen 
who had no qualification for the undertaking beyond a love for 
the original, and it has been done as hack work. Allowing that 
the merits of his English style are to exempt Shelton from this 
general censure, yet his work is inaccurate, and the translation 
which goes by his name is probably not all by his hand. More- 
over, even if his rendering were free from mistakes, it gives no 

a true picture of the original. It is now in style much 
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the older of the two. The Castilian of Cervantes is, as Don Juan 
Valera insists, “ not a dead language”; it is, with fewand unim- 
portant exceptions, the language which is spoken to-day. In the 
meantime the whole tone of English prose-writing has undergone 
a profound modification. The Spanish of Cervantes is simpler 
and freer of movement than the English of his contemporaries. 
The translator who undertakes to present the Don in an English 
dress to-day would therefore do better to take, if not Thackeray, 
at least Fielding, for his model, rather than mould his style on 
Ben Jonson, The Spanish language has been far more stationary 
than ours. Its literature was greatly influenced by the French 
during the last century, and lost colour and character in conse- 
quence. The few writers of that period were men of little or no 
originality. The principles and the style they adopted were in 
them mere echoes—the letter, but not the spirit, of Vrench litera- 
ture; and, being utterly uncongenial to Spanish taste, struck no 
root. The literary revival of this century has produced nothing 
great, but it has at least the merit of being national. It hasdrawn 
for its style on the language of the people, which remained un- 
changed under the French varnish of the Court and the academies, 
or it has reverted to the great ntodels of the sixteenth century. 
The best writers of this generation—Castro y Serrano, for instance, 
or Pedro de Alarcon—are nearer Cervantes, or even Santa Teresa, 
than they are to the Padre Isla, There was not life enough in 
the Spanish literature of the last century to modify the language. 
The utmost it could do was to introduce a few Gallicisms, which 
are now being weeded out. 

If there is, then, any foundation for these observations, it follows 
that an English translator of Don Quixote should avoid going 
to the English contemporaries of Cervantes for his style; since, 
even supposing him to be successful in his reconstruction 
of the language of a former generation, the result would only 
be that sort of literal rendering which is no true translation. 
Still more should he be careful to ayoid using words which 
are older than his original. The main fault we have to find 
with Mr. Duffield’s translation is that he does both of these 
things, adding to the difficulty which must exist in translating 
Cervantes the further difficulty of putting back the language 
some two hundred and fifty years. His translation, though 
not free from errors, is more generally accurate than any hitherto 
made. It is needless to say that he has added nothing of his 
own, while the very few suppressions he has made do not affect 
the substance of the book, and are justified by changes in taste, 
but the effort to be archaic hampers his style, and leads him into 
anachronisms. The following quotation is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Duffield’s style. It is from the eleventh chapter of the first part, 
which gives the Don’s adventures among the goat-herds:— 

Seeing him [i.e. Sancho] standing his master said to him, “That thon 
mayest know the good which is comprehended in knight-errantry and how 
quickly they who exercise themselves in ministering to it come to be 
honoured and esteemed of all the world, I desire that thou seat thyself here, 
at my side, and in company with these good. people, and be one and the 
same with me, who am thy master and natural lord, and eat of my disy 
and drink out of the cup out of which I drink, for of knight-errantry may 
be said the same as of love, that it levels all things.” 

“ Gramercy,” quoth Sancho, “ but I can tell your worship that if I had 
plenty to eat, I could eat it as well and better standing and by myself than 
if I were seated on a level with an emperor. And besides, if I must speak 
the truth, I relish much more what I eat in my corner without niceties and 
ceremonies even though it be bread and onions than turkey cocks at other 
tables where I am forced to chew slowly, drink little, wipe me often, 
neither sneeze nor cough when I have a mind to, nor do other things 
which solitude and liberty grant. Argal, good master, these honours which 
your worship would put on me for being minister and follower of knight- 
errantry—as I am being squire to your worship—change them into other 
things which may be of more advantage and profit to me; for these, though 
te — to have been received in full, I renounce from here to the end of 
the world.” 

“For all that,’ said Don Quixote, “ thou hast to sit thee down; for he 
who humbles himself God shail exalt,” and taking him by the arm he come 
pelled him to sit near himself. 

Now this passage, which, as we have already said, is a fair ex- 
ample of Mr. Duffield’s manner, illustrates what is worst and best. 
in it happily enough. It is an accurate translation; but we feel 
that the style is not natural to the translator—that he is con 
scious of etfort in composing—which is the. effect least produced: 
by Cervantes, one of the most spontaneous of writers. Besides 
Mr. Duffield has gone out of his way to choose words'which are 
antiquated or peculiar, and therefore improperly put in the mouth 
of Sancho. A certain pedantry is proper enough to the: master, 
when consciously playing the part .of knight-errant, though at 
other times he is perfectly unatfected ; but Sancho’s language is’ 
that which his worthy descendants are speaking at this moment, 
except where he uses an ambitious word picked up from the Don 
or a scrap of Latin from the priest. It does not follow asia 
matter of course, because a conceited clown in Shakspeare used. 
the word “argal,” that it is proper ion for 

“asi que,” or that minister is a proper rendering for his“ ministro,” 
The latter, as an ecclesiastical word applied to the servants in the 
sacristry, meant something very different from “ minister” for 
Sancho. Mr. Duffield seems to us to yield too often to the tempta~ 
tion of using an out-of-the-way or utterly obsolete word without: 
regard for the fact that the Spanish original is still in familiar 
use. An instance of this is found in the uent use of 
the word “rouncy,” as a translation for rocin. Not only does: 
Mr. Duffield use it in the narrative, but he puts it m the 
mouth of the housekeeper, who would have conside: 
surprised to find herself speaking an unknown tongue. The use 
of the word is hardly justified by a quotation from the Canter- 
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bury Tales, Much of Chaucer was obsolete long before 1605, and 
we may ask, Why stop at Chaucer? Once set on so good a road, 
why not go right back to King Alfred, his well of English is even 
less defiled. And there are many other words of the same kind— 
“‘ asered ” as the translation of seco, “ ruthful,” “‘ cautelous,” and 
so on, words which, as they are antiquated, need not have been 
used to translate the commonest Spanish words. 

Nor is Mr. Duffield completely free from mistranslation pure and 
simple. “ Del sahumerio os hago ia” is rendered “ For the 
perfumery I thank you,” as if the original had been ‘‘ Os doy 

ias.” The word used ought to have been excuse or remit. 
‘* Windmills of eleven stories,” for “ molinos de once piedras,” is 
perhaps a misprint for “stones,” though we do not find it in the 
errata, In the expression “ caballero asnalmente,” Cervantes makes 
a play on words, such as he was very fond of, and which is perhaps 
not capable of exact translation, but “ mounted asswise ” is surely 
a mistake. The point of the original lies in the fact that “ cabal- 
lero” means both horseman and knight in Spanish. Perhaps it 
could not have been preserved in any case, but it need not 
have been thus replaced. The Dona was not mounted like 
an ass, but on an ass, Once or twice Mr. Duffield contrives to 
unite in one sentence a too literal translation and a mistake. Thus 
the Don’s challenge to the traders from Toledo, ‘‘ Todo el mundo 
ee tenga si todo el mundo no confiesa” is rendered by “ Halt all 
the world, and let all the world confess,” whereas the Knight of 
La Mancha ordered everybody to stop unless everybody con- 
fessed what he desired them to confess as to the beauty of the 
peerless Dulcinea. Thus, too, we have “ successes” for “ sucesos,” 
and “ ious artifice” for “ gracioso artificio.” One of Mr. 
Duffield’s mistakes is made prominent by occurring in a passage 
which he has selected for comparison with a passage from his 
predecessors. He gives “palace woods” for “ rincones de los 
palacios” where Motteux has accurately translated the “ corner 
of great men’s houses.” 

Before leaving Mr. Duffield’s translation we have a few observa- 
tions to make on his prefatory matter. Mr. Duffield advances a 
theory that Cervantes had a hidden meaning; that he was making 
a disguised attack on despotism, priestcraft, and even, as we 
gather, on at least some of the doctrines of the Church. He asserts 
confidently that the clergy felt themselves assailed, and tried, if 
not to suppress the book, at least to damage it. We cannot 
find any evidence in support of either statement. The book 
could never have been published without the consent of the In- 
quisition, which, had it pleased it, could have immediately su 

sed it. As for the esoteric doctrine theory, which is mainly 
ue to L. Viardot, it can only be maintained by such forced inter- 
pretations, and ingenuity in finding references where none were 
meant, as would equally serve to prove that the book was written 
to demonstrate the possibility of squaring the circle. But Mr. 
Duffield is not consistent with himself in his explanations. Not 
only was Cervantes a great religious reformer, but his book 
was written to abolish the books of chivalry; not to laugh at mere 
bad literature, which was the intention with which Cervantes un- 
doubtedly began it, but to free Spain from “that form of delirium 
which comes from the unnatural excitement of the fancy.” The 
whole country was given up “to the dazzling wonders of a 
heavenly, an earthly, and an infernal chivalry which made men 
mad.” Putting aside the question how far this is a true descrip- 
tion of the books of chivalry, we have to account for the fact that 
it was the men of Spain's greatest generation who were made 
“mad” by them. The works which formed the favourite reading 
during boyhood of such men as Cortes and Diego de Mendoza 
cannot have been merely noxious. Besides, if the literary taste of 
the country was in this corrupt state, how came it that Don 
Quixote had such immediate and complete success? The fact is 
that books of chivalry were falling into discredit long before Cer- 
vantes attacked them, both inand outofSpain. Mr. Duffield would 
appear to be so eager to explain the hidden meaning of his hero’s 
life and book that he has peen somewhat hasty in his examin- 
ation of the facts. This becomes still more noticeable in his 
sketch of Cervantes’s life. Mr. Duffield tells us that Cervantes 
was born “on the 9th of October, 1547—at least so it has been 
said in official quarters”; whereas all that is known is that he 
was baptized on that day. Again, he says “ he became the friend 
ef the father of the Spanish theatre ”—meaning, no doubt, Lope 
de Rueda, who was very far from being the father of the Spanish 
theatre, and whom Cervantes only says he had seen. As to his 
military life, “Cervantes . . . enlisted,” as Mr. Duffield puts it, 
“ first under the banner of the Colonna, but finally deciding for the 
career of a soldier, fought his first and last battle under Prince 
Don John of Austria.” He was throughout a Spanish soldier in 
Don Diego de Urbina’s —— in the ¢ercio of Moncada; and, 
although Mark Anthony Colonna was a general in Philip II.’s 
service at one time, he was then commanding the galleys of the 
Pope ; and, moreover, Cervantes never was in the service of that 
family. At Lepanto his galley was stationed with the Venetian 
pen of Barberigo; and, so far from that being his last battle, 
he took part in the expedition against Tunis ; and, after his release 
from captivity, he re-enlisted for the invasion of Portugal and the 
Terceiras under the Marquis of Santa Cruz, and was in the fight 
against the French. We recognize the zeal with which Mr. Duf- 
field has set about his difficult task, and, while we acknowledge 
the success which he has attained, we cannot help regretting the 
hasty and uncritical spirit displayed in some parts of his work. 


MAX MULLER’S SELECTED ESSAYS.* 


R. MAX MULLER has reprinted, in two handy volumes 

- a selection from his Essays on Language, Mythology, and 
Religion. No one has done so muchas Mr. Miller to kindle 
English interest in these subjects. He has a largeand active band 
of followers, and even those who, like ourselves, differ greatly 
from Mr. Miiller’s explanations of the growth of mythology, must 
admit that his hypothesis was « necessary stage in the develop- 
ment of opinion. When philology became a powerful scientitic 
instrument, 0 naturally expected it to pick many difficult 
locks, and it has been freely applied as the key of mythology. We 
propose to examine, in this review, Mr. Miiller’s use of this key, 
and to consider some other explanations of the difficulties which 
he thinks he has solved. As Mr, Miiller has subjected his work 
“to a more careful sifting,” his views may be regarded as, for the 
present, final. 

His article on Comparative Mythology (vol. i. 306) was 
originally printed in 1856 in the Oxford Essays. It has lately, as 
we have seen, been “carefully sifted.” In this essay (i. p. 306) 
Mr. Miiller remarks :—“ As far as we can trace back the footste 
of man, even on the lowest strata of history, we see that the 
divine gift of a sound and sober intellect belonged to him from the 
very first; and the idea of a humanity emerging slowly from the 
depths of an animal brutality can never be maintained again in our 
century.” If by “maintain” Mr. Miiller means “ persistently up- 
hold,” this prediction has been falsitied by Mr. Darwin. As to 
the soundness and sobriety of early man’s intelligence, we fear the 
remark is only true in practical matters. In mythology, savages 
show an insane credulity, as when an African tribe believes that 
the world was made by a big spider. About his daily life, 
man, as soon as he exists, is perfectly wide awake. But 
the backward races — savages like the Australians, Bush- 
men, Red Indians, and the rest —do not display a sound 
and sober intellect even now in those matters with which 
Mr. Miiller is concerned—namely, religion and mythology. The 
very reverse is the case. The credulity of savages; their ex- 
planations, neither sober nor sound, of the universe in which they 
tind themselves are the marvel of missionaries from Charlevoix to 
Dr. Moffat. These explanations are treasured in the mythology 
of savages, which consists, from Kamtschatka to the Cape, and 
from Australia to Lapland, of a series of wild propositions about 
“gods and beasts and men.” Mr. Max Miiller recognizes in the 
essay which we are examining a similar “ insanity” in the mytho- 
logies of India, Greece, and Rome. The word ‘ insanity ” is his 
own. “ Was there,” he asks, “a period of temporary insanity 
through which the human mind had to pass, and was it a madness 
identically the same in the south of India and the north of Ice- 
land ?” (i. 309). To this question we reply, certainly there was 
such a period of temporary insanity, as civilized philosophers 
count madness. Savages vary much in intellectual development, 
but the common characteristic of all their physical, metaphysical, 
and spiritual philosophy is something which certainly, to civilized 
men, has all the appearance of lunacy. Remains of this period of 
temporary insanity are freely scattered through the mythologies of 
the cultivated races. ‘‘The traditions of the Red Men,” says a 
writer in Schooleraft’s Collection, “ are the Metamorphoses of Ovid 
rendered into Indian.” Our view would be briefly stated if we 
said that the Metamorphoses of Ovid are the traditions of Red 
Men, Eskimo, Ahts, Bushmen, Kanekas, Zulus, New Zealanders, 
Fijians, rendered into Latin. Ovid used the materials which the 
ancestors of Greeks and Romans, when they were in the intellec- 
tual condition of Murri and Maori, bequeathed to later religions. 
These materials were the expressions of savage speculations which, 
to modern ears, sound like insanity. 

Now let us turn to Mr, Miiller’s theory: 

Let us think [he says] of the times which could bear a Lykurgos and a 
Solon—which could found an Areopagos and the Olympic games, and how 
can we imagine that, a few generations before that time, the highest 
notions of the Godhead among the Greeks were adequately expressed by 
the story of Uranos maimed by Kronos—of Kronos eating his children, | 
swallowing a stone, and vomiting out alive his whole progeny. Among 
the lowest tribes of Africa and America we hardly tind anything more. 
hideous and revolting. 

A natural and obvious explanation of Mr. Miiller’s difficulty 
is that the ancestors of the Greeks were once in the intellec- 
tual condition of the lowest tribes of Africa and of America; that’ 
they, like the Africans and Americans, found nothing incredible 
or revolting in the “ swallowing myths,” and that these myths, , 
once admitted into tribal religion, got a hold on mythology 
which was never shaken off. There is nothing contrary to ex- 
perience in this explanation. We know that the Athenians in 
their mysteries, like the Australian Maori and the African 
Bechuanas, daubed themselves over with bran and clay. We 
know that the Athenian maidens when they arrived at puberty 
danced the bear dance, imitating the attitudes of the bear, in the 
temple of Artemis, just as the daughters of the Australian Kurnal 
dance the bear dance now in the ceremony which admits them to. 
the ranks of marriageable women. Harpokration, and even Liddell’ 
and Scott, indicate these savage rites under the words dmopuarrew 
and dpxrevew. We prefer to look on the passage of the human 
intellect from the “temporary insanity” of savagery as one of 
gradual evolution. But, on Mr. Max ‘iiller’s system, man’s early 
philosophy should have been more rational; and so Mr. Miiller 


* Selected Essays on Language, Mythology, and Religion, By F. Max 
Miiller, K.M. London: Longmans. 1881. 
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has to devise a scheme by which man’s original soberness and 
soundness were degraded to the condition in which Greeks imagined 
the story of Kronos and the stone, and the hideous mutilation. 
Let us examine now Mr. Miiller’s theory of “the mythopeice 
iod.” It is hard to do this properly in a short review, where 
we are inevitably obliged to give u mere summary of a long pro- 
cess of explanation. As we understand Mr. Miiller, “ the mytho- 
ic period ” (i. p. 355) was “ previous to any national 
separation” of the stocks which are spoken of as the Aryan race. 
Even before the separation the Aryan race was, as we may say, 
civilized. ‘ They oer the arts of ploughing, of making roads, 
of building ships and carts, of weaving and sowing, of erecting 
strongholds and houses, more or less substantial . . . They 
had tamed the most important domestic animals; they were ac- 
uainted with the most useful animals.” Here we must explain 
that myths identical in grotesque and incredible hideousness with 
those of Greece are found among contemporary races which can- 
not plough or make roads, or Suita ships or carts, and which 
have few domesticated animals. We should, therefore, expect to 
find similar myths my | the Aryans also before they could 
plough or sow, or tame horses or oxen. Are we to believe that 
the Aryans, after they were civilized, evolved myths identical with 


. those framed by other races before they are civilized ? We presume 


that this is Mr. Miiller’s theory. His explanation of Aryan my- 
thology we may attempt to state thus:—Early language was 
necessarily material, or perhaps we should say physical, in its 
character. Breath, spirit, shadow are physical facts, and their 
names became names for life, soul, ghostly shade. Again, early 
language had “ necessarily” [why ?] “terminations expressive of 
gender”; so that the names for earth, sky, and so forth, “ received, 
not only an individual, but a sexual character. . . . What must 
have been the result of this? As long as people thought in lan- 
guage, it was simply impossible to speak of morning or evening, of 
spriog and winter, without giving to these conceptions something 
of an individual, active, sexual, and, at last, personal character.” 
May we not ask whether language was not constructed on these 
principles because early man thought that all things had a per- 
sonal character? Mr. Miiller’s view is that things acquired a 
personal character in obedience, on the other hand, to the termi- 
nations of early language. The Australians conceive all nature as 
not only gifted with sex, but arranged, like the natives, into a 
few families. Such notions are universal among savages. Did 
these notions give rise to the languages in which gender is denoted, 
or did the 8 give rise to these notions? Leaving that part 
of the problem, we return to Mr. Miiller’s theory. All words for 
all nature in early language implied life, sex, personality. Here 
we have the germ of a story about the things of nature conceived 
of as persons. But “all these sayings, though mythical, are not 
yet myths. It is the essential character of a true myth that it 
should no longer be intelligible by a reference to the spoken lan- 
‘y is sentence, if we correctly understand Mr. Miiller, 
contains the gist of his theory. May we state it shortly thus:— 
Before and after the Aryan separation a number of personal and 
sexual names for the things of nature, and of statements about 
nature, existed, and were understood. Before and after the 
separation the different scattered tribes evolved new terms, 
lost the meanings of the old names and statements, while 
retaining the forms, and so found themselves in posses- 
sion of a number of traditional expressions which had ceased 
to be anything but stories or myths. This process would 
be facilitated by the large number of synonyms for the same 
object which exist, Mr. Miiller says, in the more ancient languages, 
And thus, if our reading of Mr. Miiller is correct, the figurative 
terms of the civilized undivided and divided Aryans became the 
myths of the united and separated Aryans. These myths, as we have 
said, contain many features identical in character with the myths of 
the lowest savages. We are to believe that language had lost its 
meaning, and that words had been converted into myths before 
and after the Aryan separation. If myths ~~ up before the 
separation, how long before may the process be dated? May it 
be carried back to a time when Aryans had not become civilized, 
but were still in their savage condition? If this is granted, then 
the Aryan myths which are identical with those of Ahts, and 
Bechuanas, and Murti arise from a state of mind also identical 
with that of low savages. Now, an investigation of the intellec- 
tual conditions of savages proves that their myths are the natural 
expression of their belief in magic, in the intercommunity of 
man’s nature with the nature of animals, plants, winds, and stars, 
and are a statement of the results of their crude efforts at 
physical and metaphysical philosophy. In short, savage myths 
are the fiction and philosophy of a childish and unsteady 
intellect. That condition of the intellect is constantly being 
examined by students like Mr. Tylor and Sir John Lu)- 
; but we are not aware that their researches have any- 
where discovered among human beings the stage of intellect and of 
, from which Mr. Miiller, in the essay we are examining, 
derives mythology. In that stage of language most objects have 
dozens of names, each “ originally an appellative or predicate, ex- 
pressive of what seemed at the time the most characteristic atti- 
tude of an object” (i. 376). Mr. Miiller adds, “in the course of 
time the greater portion of these names became useless, and they 
were mostly replaced in literary dialects by one fixed name, which 
might be called the proper name of such objects.” Among the 
innumerable races which have no literature, and no literary dialect, 
do we find any or many in which the sun, for example, the wind, 
and the dawn, have each between ten and fifty names? 


names get applied to other objects which happen to possess the 
same quality? Is there, or ‘s there not, Shale of historical 
evidence for this condition of language co-extensive with the dis- 
tribution of myths identical in ridiculous, disgusting, and in- 
credible character? Mr. Miiller refers for examples to the Vedas 
(i. 377). But the Vedas are acknowledged to be the singularly 
artiticial compositions of an and a race which may almost be 
termed completely civilized. This being admitted by Sanskrit 
scholars, what evidence about the origin of religion or mythology 
can we reasonably expect to derive from the Vedas ? 

_Mr. Miiller’s theory of the origin of myths presents many singular 
difficulties. One will instantly occur to every reader. Mr. Miiller, 
like the later Greeks, like Pindar and Plato, and probably Homer 
(whose mythology is singularly pure), is horritied and astonished 
by the state of mind in which Greeks could believe in the mutila- 
tions and cannibalisms and bestial amours of gods. Such beliefs, 
when found among savages, do not, even to Mr. Miiller, appear so very 
remarkable. Cannibal men, cruel men, men who believe in their own 
descent from beasts, naturally see little harm in cannibal gods, cruel 
gods, gods who intermarry with beasts. But it is odd, cer- 
tainly, that Greeks should have had similar superstitions. Mr. 
Miiller’'s explanation is that an accident, an inevitable accident, 
of language, degraded men, almost completely civilized, to the 
grovelling credulity of cannibal savages, whose ancestral heroes 
married wolves and musk rats, or were crabs and crayfishes. Can 
any unbiassed student doubt that the theory which makes cannibal 
and bestial myths proceed from cannibal and bestial minds is more 
rational than that which says the myths were forced on 
civilized minds by a corruption of language? Or are we to aver 
that Ahts, and Dacotahs, Murri, and Khonds, and Kanekas, were 
all at one time civilized, that processes of language corrupted their 
mythology, and that they adopted cruel and cannibal customs, and 
insane beliefs about kinship with animals, that they might conform 
jeu + sae to their new religion, the religion of language in 

eca 

Mr. Miiller’s theory is so widely accepted, and has such almost 
undisputed sway in modern mythological speculations, that we 
have thought it deserving of a fresh examination. Postulating a 
sober condition of the primitive intellect in matters of mythology, 
Mr. Miiller was compelled to devise a theory of degradation to 
account for classical mythology. That theory he based on philo- 
logical facts, for which we ask a co nding amount of evidence. 
But the hypothesis necessarily falls into all the perplexities of the 
theory which makes degradation as the rule of human evolution. 

In leaving this topic we must guard ourselves against being 
supposed to hold that no myths arise from confusions of language. 
There are plenty of such examples. Again, we go on no theory 
of man’s slow emergence from “ animal brutality.” We take man 
as we find him, in Australia, Africa, America—as perfectly human, 
but inordinately childish in his explanations of the universe. We 
maintain that it was not confusion of language which degraded 
Greek mythology, and, as a consequence, Greek religion and 
conduct, to a savagery like that of Bushmen. Savage mythology, 
savage religion, savage practices were the early conditions of 
Greek thought and behaviour, and were never completely burned 
away by that ardent Hellenic spirit which flamed and fell too 
swiftly to complete its purifying task. 


FLORA HEPBURN’S MARRIAGE.* 


oe ONE knows, if only at second hand, the disadvantages 
of being surrounded by a melancholy ocean. But it may be 
doubted whether any one is in a position to appreciate the real 
drawbacks of that position so fully as the critic of novels. He is 
perpetually surrounded by the most melancholy of oceans, an 
ocean of first and second books which sometimes promise 
more or less well, but which hardly ever perform. From what 
we remember of Mr. Laurence Brooke's earlier work, he is a 
person on whom if not exactly great expectations, at any rate 
expectations not wholly small, might have been founded. His 
Queen of Two Worlds showed a certain faculty of Pee | 
or reporting character, and a certain faculty of tolerably bri 
and interesting narration. Flora Hepburn’s Marriage ought 
to have shown some development and expansion of these good 
gifts. As a matter of fact, it shows a distinct and lamentable 
falling off. That there isa certain repetition of the component 
= of the former book does not very much matter. All our best 
iving novelists, and some novelists of the past who were much 
better than any now living, have repeated themselves constantly. 
If the repetition is accompanied in each case by some fresh display 
of literary talent or some fresh evidence of observation of human 
nature, it may be excused, or even more or less thankfully accepted. 
For the creative talent is not to be had for the asking, and in 
default of it we must be satisfied with that which is observant 
and analytic. 

Unluckily, Flora Hepburn’s Marriage shows no new evidence 
of observation and criticism of life on Mr. Brooke's oes Nay, 
more, it gives, we are afraid, pretty clear evidence of much ac- 
ceptance of second-hand estimates of that life, a thing altogether 
intolerable in novel-writing.: It may seem absurd to find fault 
with a man for spelling Lafite with two ¢s, as Mr. Brooke 
does throughout his book, yet we have more than once noticed 


* Flora Hepburn’s Marriage. By Laurence Brooke. 3 vols. London: 
Tinsley & Co. 188:. 
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that this word is a kind of shibboleth. Besides, Mr. Brooke 
not merely spells the literal Lafite with two és, but his whole book 
is a kind of vast repetition of this blunder. Flora Hepburn is the 
daughter of a man of excellent family, and originally of some 
wealth, who has dissipated most of his means by gambling, and 
has been forced to retire to Leybridge, a country place where he 
may live cheaply. The theme of Mr. Brooke’s first volume, or of 
most of it, is the old and well-worn one of the pettiness of 
country society and the rivalry of unmoneyed birth and of moneyed 
vulgarity therein. To handle this well needs a very sure and fine 
touch ; and Mr. Brooke’s hand is neither sure nor fine. Here is 
an instance. Major Hepburn, as we have said, is a middle-aged 
man, who has lived in the best society. The time of the book, 
too, is apparently about ten or twelve years ago; so that he can- 
not be said to be of other than the present generation. Leybridge 
is disturbed by the advent of two young men—a soap-boiler, or 
something of that sort, with a great deal of money, and a good- 
looking addition to the garrison who has just exchanged from a 
cavalry regiment. The Major is asked by a good-natured, but 
rather vulgar, woman to come and meet the latter, Jack Charteris, 
and this is what he replies:—“I regret, my dear madam, that I 
cannot assist at the public glorification of this young man, whose 
advent seems to have created such a stir in our small world. But 
at present my health is so indifferent that I should make a poor 
guest. I must beg you to excuse me. Mr, Charteris will receive 
so much homage that he will beable to dispense with mine.” Mr. 
Brooke hastens to tell us that Major Hepburn’s mind was a small 
one. But we are quite content to let the question of his capa- 
bility of representing the conversation and manners of persons 
of Major Hepburn's class rest on this speech, which is simply 
an impossible one for a gentleman of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. “Very sorry, Mrs. Lake, not at all 
well just now,” the live Major would probybly have said; 
and, if he had been very small and very spiteful, he might have 
added, “ Daresay the young fellow will get on without me.” 
But as for Grandisonian sentences, such as those we have just 
uoted, Mr. Brooke might just as well have made him speak in 
apanese. So much for the Hepburn papa; this is the daughter's 
fashion of speech:— Have no fear of me, papa; there is no 
roturter blood in my veins. I could keep a whole regiment at 
bay. No man will ever dare to be disrespectful to me.” We should 
think not. A young woman who can talk like that would cer- 
tainly put any number of nineteenth-century regiments to flight. 
As with the pére noble and the heroine, so is it with the jeune 
emter. Jack Charteris, a young gentleman, and represented as 
exceptionally natural and unassuming, habitually expresses him- 
self in a style of the noblest rhetoric worthy of his own great- 
grandfather, “I should be very happy if she would; but my 
acquaintance is hardly sufficient to enable me to ask her person- 
ally.” This, translated from fiction into fact, is, we presume, 
equivalent to, “I wish she would; but, you see, I don’t know her 
wellenough.” Lieutenant Charteris, however, is far from considering 
such a style of address proper or pleasing. Even in circumstances 
when most men speak naturally—that is to say, when he is mak- 
ing love—he retains his grandiloquence, and talks extracts from 
the Polite Letter-writer. We know few things which spoil the 
enjoyment of a novel more than this sort of stilted and unnatural 
talk unless it be the unnatural and evidently secondhand por- 
traying of character which, unfortunately, is also noticeable in 
Flora Hepburn’s Marriage. A book must have a very interesting 
-— indeed to atone for such defects. 
nluckily the story of Flora Hepburn’s Marriage is very far 
indeed from being extremely interesting. Flora and the excellent 
Charteris begin to philander in Polite Letter-writer language 
at an early period, and continue as they have begun. The young 
woman who has nothing roturier about her, and who could keep 
a whole regiment at bay, selects as her place of pastime with 
her admirer a meadow with a public path through it, but fortu- 
nately they are not discovered. Charteris, being a simple person, 
wishes to go to papa in the proper manner, but Flora, for no 
wholly comprehensible reason, objects, and a great many scenes 
are taken up with her objections, At last they are secretly 
married. That the circumstances of the marriage are wholly 
impossible—a curate marries them in a drawing-room before two 
witnesses—is but a trifling matter. It seems to be part of the rite 
of initiation into novel-writing that the neophyte shall take an 
oath to ignore the existence of the first Karl of Hardwicke. 
As Major Hepburn immediately succeeds to a baronetey and a 
fortune, the innocent reader may think that all goes smoothly, It 
does not—very far from it; but we are not going to spoil such 
fraction of story as Mr. Brooke has to tell his readers by indi- 
cating the precise nature of the roughness. Sutflice it to say 
that Flora behaves very badly, and Charteris very foolishly, indeed 
in a manner which almost deserves the word imbecile, and woe 
comes to all parties. Under what circumstances it comes to pass 
that marriage again becomes possible for the lady, we need not 
take the trouble to explain, but Mr. Laurence Brooke has seen in 
the fact an occasion for a very preposterous “ machine ” in dealing 
one of those pieces of second-hand social satire which are so common 
nowadays, and which for his sins he evidently affects. Flora has 
a dream. She supposes herself to he married, and her second 
husband (it should be said that he has been accused of stinginess) 
suggests that “‘ these things—a féte she is giving—cost an awful 
lot of money.” Her most intimate. friend, also a character of the 
story, comes u 


“T don't think we ever meet except on the stairs.” 


and asks her after her husband; the reply bein 
Then her 


own husband leaves her for a fortnight with a very insufficient ex- 
planation of his reasons for absence, after which the ghost of 
Charteris turns up, of course very unpleasantly. This dream 

revents Flora from marrying, and she ends by devotin 

erself to good works, while her friend, Mrs. Bingham, fulfils the 
a of the vision, and becomes a fashionable beauty—in 1870, 

y the way, which seems to be a slight anticipation of dates, 
Thereupon Mr. Brooke concludes with some unexceptionable 
morality :— 

I must leave my reader to decide which has the happier life. Mrs. 
Bingham has set her heart upon perishable things. ‘The woman who 
subsists upon admiration and popularity must tremble every time she 
looks at the glass. Her tenure of power hangs upon her beauty, and what 
art can prevent that from fading? At no distant date +he will be sup- 
planted by a younger and fairer rival. What torture will be hers then ? 
To see her portraits displaced ; the people who crowded round her crowding 
round her successor, &c. &c. 

Regarded as material of “copyheads” intended for young ladies 
of promising looks this might indeed have some merit, but it is 
dull reading otherwise. 

We are sorry to have to pronounce so unfavourable a judgment 
on a novelist who once seemed, as Mr. Brooke seemed, to promise 
fairly well, but it cannot be helped. Flora Hepburn’s Marriage 
has an insuflicient plot, and the plot is worked out with more in- 
sufficient appliances of observation and literary skill. Some of 
the scenes between Flora and Charteris do not lack pathos, and 
the strange situation of the latter, a husband and not a husband, 
might in the hands of a strong man have turned out well. We 
are afraid that Mr. Brooke is not a strong man—indeed, we are 
half induced to doubt his being a man at all. We have seen what 
he makes of professional beauties and the separate system of 
husband and wife. A personage not yet mentioned, Mrs. Brier- 
wood, the women’s rights advocate, is another instance of the 
cut-and-dried satire which is so terribly boring in a novel. “ With 
@ Woman possessing your powers of penetration I am certain that 
to know men more intimately, will be to despise them as I do.” 
This sentence is perhaps suflicient. So again with Verschoyle, 
Flora’s second suitor. Mr. Brooke has taken a character which in 
itself is neither good nor bad, but which has capabilities, the cha- 
racter of an easy-going, wide-awake, and rather selfish man of the 
world, who has never had occasion to deny himself anything,and who 
rather late in middle life falls really, though not very deeply, in love. 
Here there is no room for cut-and-dried satire, because the features 
of the part are not sufficiently salient to have been made the 
mark of any such. Therefore, Verschoyle is simply null; 3 
human doll who takes up so many pages of Flora Hepburn’s Mar- 
riage and nothing more. Mr. Briggs, the nowveaw riche, is more 
capable of receiving colours from Mr. Brooke’s second-hand 

lette, and they are laid on pretty thickly. But the only character 
in the book which shows the least trace of real power, and this in 
no very marked degree, is that of Jack Charteris. He is a very 
improbable young man, and, as has been hinted, more than rather 
foolish; but as an example of amiable and honourable Quixotism 
there may be something to be said for him, He is, however, not 
strong enough to carry even a single volume on his own unaided 
back, let alone the regulation three, and the book is, therefore, not 
a little dismal, Even its absurdities are not of that daring kind 
which affords a certain consolation. They only go to show that 
the author has endeavoured to draw a picture of the daily life and 
speech of modern men and women without knowing how modern 
men and women really live and speak. It is possible that Mr; 
Brooke has only been unfortunate in his choice of a subject ; but, 
if it be so, his misfortune is still great enough in all conscience. 


WARREN’S TEMPLE OR TOMB.* 


apenas ig an apparently insuperable difficulty awaiting any one 
who attempfs to criticize the theories or dogmas laid down 
by Mr. Fergusson, in that whatever arguments he may: bring for« 


ward will fail to meet with the slightest attention. After all the 
controversy which for years past has concentrated itself upon his 
singular notion of the site of the Holy Sepulchre, we find Mr. Fergus- 
son from time to time—and may count upon finding him while life 
lasts—coming forward again with a more dogmatic assertion of his 
crotchet than before, yet without the faintest indication that any- 
thing has been said on the other side. That such a controversialist 
should ever retreat from his declared position is never to be looked 
for, if only for the reason that, like Nelson, he can never see the 
signal, What can be the use of taking up such achallenge for the 
twentieth time—the challenge of a man who gives out that he “ has 
met no one during these twenty years able or willing to discuss 
the matter,” and that “if there is any one in this country who 
has taken the trouble to master the subject in all its bearings, 
he can only express his regret that he is not acquainted with’ his 
name”? Those whom he admits to have dabbled in the matter 
are summarily set aside, as failing in some particular of the 
manifold qualifications essential to a mastery of it. That each one 
in his special department concludes against Mr, Fergusson’s singlé 
verdict goes for nothing. Architects, archeologists, Talmudists; 
divines, students of Eastern records may come to one conclusion, 
only to be set aside. Lightfoot and the Rabbins have attempted 


* The Temple or the Tomb; being further Evidence of the Authenticity of 
the Present Site of the Holy Sepulchre, &c. By Charles Warren, formerly: 
in Saree of the Exploration at Jerusalem, London: Richard Bentley 

1880. 
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the task with great industry, but “they failed for want of local 
knowledge and of the architectural skill necessary to solve the 

blem.” late Mr. Lewin was a formidable opponent. 
He, however, “ knew nothing of architecture, and was familiar only 
with the classical branch of the literature of the subject.” 
The high architectural, as well as archeological, repute of the 
Count de Vogiié might be opened to entitle him to speak with 
gome authority on a theme which he had made a special study. 
Mr. Fergusson goes, indeed, so far as to allow that “Count de Vogiié 
knows both the art and literature of the subject.” That the Count 
should go dead against him he can only explain by his opinions 
being biassed “by sincere devotion to his infallible Church.” That 
the Church of Rome claimed to be infallible on matters of topo- 

hy, and that she had in any way bound the faithful to a belief 
as to the site of the Temple or the Holy Sepulchre, may be within 
‘Mr. Fergusson’s private knowledge, but is assuredly new to us. 
That the late Professor Willis of Cambridge was pre-eminently 
qualified by his knowledge both of the architecture and the histo- 
rical authorities involved to give a satisfactory opinion upon the 
subject, would be most commonly allowed, and is admitted in 

ress terms by Mr. Fergusson himself. But before Mr. Fergus- 
son’s theory was published Professor Willis had committed himself 
to an opinion as regards the Sepulchre, and, with a naiveté of con- 
fession which we cannot too highly commend, we are told that “ it 
would be demanding a little too much from human nature to ask 
any one in his position to confess the error of his ways, and to 
admit the success of a rival.” Another such rival of a formidable 
kind Mr. Fergusson had to meet in the “great American Dr. 
Edward Robinson.” A still graver charge, however, is made to 
dispose of all claim in this quarter. Without even the poor excuse 
of religious zeal, Dr. Robinson had, it seems, been guilty of insert- 
ing two definite articles into the text of Eusebius. ‘ He knew, of 
course, that he was stating what was not true.” ‘The eminent 
American topographer and biblical student no longer lives to de- 
fend his character, but his conclusions rest upon researches and 
evidences which s for themselves, and swell the chorus of 
conviction to which have been since contributed the voices of 

lorers and inquirers like Messrs. Williams, Palmer, Besant, 
= the official unbiassed staff of the Royal Engineers in the service 
of the Ordnance Survey and the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Whatever minor differences divide these individual authori- 
ties, testifying to the independence of their judgment, one 
and all against one solitary and unsupported enthusiast give their 
unhesitating verdict that the Dome of the Rock was built to 


cover, not the Tomb of Christ, but the site of the Temple of: 


Solomon. 

In The Temple or the Tomb Colonel Warren, R.E., who had 
charge of the first party of exploration under the auspices of the 
Fund, surveys in. ample detail, though without much systematic 
arrangement, the whole ground of controversy between Mr. Fer- 
gusson and his opponents. His book—made up, in part, of de- 
tached lectures upon special points herein involved, in part of 
notes and critical fragments, loosely strung together—is not one to 
be read continuously with any degree of pleasure. The facts, bits 
of historical evidence, biblical and historical quotations, and 
telling critical argumentation, which he leads to the attack are not 
marshalled with much strategic method,and pretend to no artistic 
show of array. They are hurled at the enemy’s position in a 
highly desultory way—horse, foot, and dragoons in turn. Yet 
each arm must be allowed to be effective; and, though the fire 
may be loose’and intermittent, there is scarcely a shot but tells. 

In the first of the four sections of his work, on the parallel 
holiness of Zion and Moriah, Colonel Warren sums up briefly the 
historical proofs on which rests the comparative topography of the 
Holy Gity. From abundant es out of the canonical Scrip- 
tures, supplemented by the books of the Maccabees, Josephus, and 
the Talmud, he makes it clear that Jerusalem, Zion, and Moriah 
were not interchangeable terms, but designated fixed places—the 
first being applied to the Holy City as a whole; the second, to the 
westernmost of the three maia hills which made up the group, 
Moriah being the hill to the east, on some part of which, by uni- 
versal consent, the Temple was built; the third hill to the south- 
west being known asthe Upper City. The Ordnance levels shown 
in Colonel Warren’s contour map prove the last of these to be the 
highest of the three hills, 2,470 ieet above the sea, Mount Zion, 
originally the highest, having been cut down by the Maccabees 
under Simon forty or more feet to its present level, 2,430 feet above 
the sea. This rocky Mount of Zion may without hesitation be 
identified with Jebus, the original Canaanite fottress taken by 
Joshua, the Akra of the Septuagint and of Josephus, called also by 
the Jewish historian the Lower City, being, when cut down, over- 
looked by the upper city, or city of David, tothesouth of it. It thus 
became before Herod’s time the citadel of Jerusalem. Round it 
Herod threw his first wall, his second wall being built upon the 
lines of the old wall round Zion. Some ten years after the Oruci- 
fixion the third wall was built, including the suburb north of 
Zion, and bringing in the still more lofty hill towards the west 
(2,490 feet above the sea) traditionally connected with the Holy 
Sepulchre. In the time of Pilate the plan of the city thus dis- 
played an indented wall bounding Zion to the north-west, Gol- 
gotha being in the re-entering angle without the wall, past which 
ran the main thoroughfare from Jerusalem to Jaffa and Csesarea. 
This is in entire accord with the rabbinical rule made clear by 
Lightfoot, that nobody should be buried within fifty cubits of the 
avall ofa city. 


sent known as Moriah. It is once only mentioned in Scripture as 
the place upon which Solomon built his Temple (2 Chron. iii. 1), 
though tradition in later times, if not even then, identified it with 
the site of Abraham’s intended sacrifice, On what portion of this 
rocky plateau, now known as the Haram or Noble Sanctuary, stood 
the Temple of Solomon, and what were the dimensions of the 
second temple as enlarged by Herod, is the point to which all the 
present discussion converges. The focus of interest lies in the 
Sakhra, the rudely hollowed mass of unworked native rock which 
rises above the pavement of the noble building thence designated 
as the Dome of the Rock, traditionally known as the Mosque of 
Omar. What was this cavern in its origin? when was the build- 
ing erected over it? by whom, and for what purpose? these 
are the questions on which Mr. Fergusson stands at bay against 
the entire host of his crities, This cave he maintains to be 
the tomb of Christ, and the vaulted building over it to have 
been erected in its honour by Constantine. ore him, no one 
is known to have questioned its having been the site selected by 
David. Which, then, is it, Temple or Tomb? Whatever its 
original use or subsequent purpose, it was clearly about the last 
site to have been used as a place of sepulture. It was the 
well-known rule with the Jews, induced by the nature of the soil, 
to bury their dead in kokim, receptacles hewn in the native rock, 
branching right and left from a main gallery driven into the face 
of a cliff or quarry, the mouth of this gallery being closed until 
the next occasion of interment with a slab or block of stone. Such 
was the case when Joseph “ rolled a great stone to the door of the 
sepulchre” (Matt. xxvii. 60). In utter contrast to this is the site 
of the Sakhra—on the very summit ofa hill; a natural fissure or 
crevice, not “ hewn,” as was Joseph’s new tomb; and bearing no 
trace of the habitual mortuary chambers, or kokim. Nothing, 
at the same time, could be more appropriate for the purpose 
of a threshing-floor, to which the rock above is assigned by 
the traditional belief that here stood the angel who stayed 
the plague, the site being in consequence bought by David 
from Araunah, and the Temple built over it by Solomon; 
the highest peak of the hill being naturally chosen, that the corn 
might be winnowed in the breeze, and the fissure below servi 
for husbanding the grain. To what other cause but this sacre 
association with the history of David can we-assign the fact 
that to this day, through all the vicissitudes through which the 
area of the Haram has , this hollow mass of native 
rock has upreared its rugged head, unprofaned by human tool, 
in strange contrast with the richness and splendour of the 
over-arching Dome and su ing pavement, an object of 
veneration to Jew and Moslem alike? In later times, it is true, 
as told by the Arabian writer Mejr-ed-din, additional sanctity 
came to be attached to the rock as the spot from whence the 
Prophet sprang on his memorable night’s journey on the back of 
his steed Burak. But in the self-same story we read that the same 
stone was recognized by Omar, the finder thereof, as the site of 
the Temple of David. The particulars of this history are quoted 
by Colonel Warren from Professor Palmer. The holiness of the 
spot caused it to be regarded, these authorities combine to show, 
as the Kiblah of all the faithful, until superseded by the Kaaba of 
Mecca. Here, they point out, was erected by Abd-el-Melek the 
octagonal building popularly, but erroneously, known as the 
Mosque of Omar. It is not really a mosque. Here Mr. Fergusson 
is unquestionably right. Neither is the rectangular building called 
the Mosque of Hebron. Nor is the latter properly a tomb, but 
in reality, as our author points out, a place of prayer, or makam, 
adjoining the cenotaphs of the prophets, as in the case of the 
Welis, or saints’ tombs abounding in the East. So at Jerusalem 
the Dome of the Rock is the weli, or oratory; and the Aksa 
mosque, in which Mr. Fergusson would see the site of Solomon's 
Temple, is, with the other praying places in the Haram area, 
turned towards Mecca, while the Dome of the Rock, on account 
of this difference, and not because of its being, as Mr. 
maintains, a tomb, has not its front towards Mecca. In the 
following passage Colonel Warren sums up briefly the leading 
points which he has to make good, and which he proceeds to for- 
tify in abundant detail:— 


x. That all local indications, all historical accounts, all Christian, 
Jewish, and Moslem traditions, prove that the Temple of Herod extended 
from the West Wall of the Noble Sanctuary to the east, from the south 
wall to the north of the Dome of the Rock platform. 

2. That the Dome of the Rock was within the Temple area, and there- 
fore could not have been the sepulchre. 

3. That there could not have been ordinary tombs about the site of the 
Dome of the Rock. 

4. That the Dome of the Rock is not a building of the time of Con- 
stantine. 

5. That Constantine never built any dome over the Holy Sepulchre. 

6. That no transference of sites is possible in this case, the historical 
accounts being so continuous. 

7. That Arculf’s plan (made in A.D. 680, before the asserted transference) 
closely resembles the present Holy Sepulchre, and is entirely unlike the 


Dome of the Rock. 

8. That the site of the Sakhra is that which was uncovered by Omar, 
that it is the traditional site of the Temple among the Jews, and that the 
Dome of the Rock was built by Abd el Melek. 

g. That the present Holy Sepulchre is that which Constantine unecevered, 
according to all accounts and traditions. 


Though all evidence points to the Temple having erowned the 
summit of Moriah, Mr. Fergusson’s theory huddles it away into 
what our author on comparison of levels callsa hole. The area 
of Herod's building with its incts is made to shrink from the 


The easternmost of the three original hills is by universal con- | magnificent proportions of Josephus to a square of six hundred 


| 
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feet or less, measured from the south-west angle of the Haram, 
whereas there is no fact more certain than that the wall of 
Solomon extended the whole length of the southern face, it being 
upon the huge foundation course of the east wall that the inscri 
tion in old Phoenician letters was found. That the Temple 
buildings ranged to the north of the Dome of the Rock is made 
clear by the discovery of the fosse partly filled up by Pompey, 
and by the identification of the site of the gate Tadi in the 
northern wall, stoutly denied by Mr. Fergusson, though spoken of 
in the Middoth. In his dogmatic assertion that the Dome of the 
Rock was built by Constantine, the only erection of Abd-el-Melek 
having been the Mosque-el-Aksa, marking the site of the Jewish 
Temple, he is flatly contradicted by a letter written to the Caliph, 
quoted by Messrs. Besant and Palmer, speaking of the building of 
the Dome of the Rock and the Mosque separately as now complete. 
It is his way to make light of authorities opposed to him, never 
hesitating, where necessary, to “correct” the tigures of Josephus 
or to “do violence” to the text of Scripture. Contemptuous of 
tradition as he shows himself to be when in opposition to him, 
he is so eager to fortify his view of the Dome of the Rock as a 
tomb as to hamper his theory with the astounding idea that here 
was the burial-place of David and the early kings. We are to 
believe that in the sepulchre of David, of which St. Peter speaks 
as then well known (Acts ii. 29), burial was accorded to one 
crucified as a malefactor. Hardly less rash can we consider his 
challenge that, if the Dome of the Rock was not the work of Con- 
stantine, “the whole of our architectural science is an illusion.” 
Happily there are architects distinguished in the practice no less 
than the science of their profession to maintain, as Colonel- Warren 
amply sets forth, that in plan and design the structure is strictly 
Saracenic, largely indeed made up of materials from the spoils of 
Constantine’s magnificent structures, the pillars round the Dome, 
for example, being of various marbles, and both capitals and bases 
differing in pattern and dimension. 

With no less clearness and force Colonel Warren draws out the 
testimony of history and topography to the authenticity of the 
site traditionally assigned to the Holy Sepulchre. It is @ priort 
equally hard to conceive that a spot so hallowed should have 
passed away from the recollection of the first Christians, as that 
at a later date a change should, either by fraud or lapse of memory, 
have come over the popular belief. But this presuniption is as 
nothing in comparison with the weighty proofs which our author 
is able to adduce from his careful survey of the site by the light 
of historical notices the most varied and authentic. Eusebius, 
who was present at the dedication of Constantine’s church, which 
took the place of the Temple of Venus, built doubtless by the 
Romans in derision of the sacred spot, speaks of the prepara- 
tion of the site, and its relation to the magniticent range of build- 
ings designed by the Emperor, extending eastwards to the 
Temple Mougt. The direction of Constantine's church, still to 
be traced by the foundations, is in a line exactly at right angles 
with the Haram wall. The testimony of the Bordeaux pilgrim, 
A.D. 333, of St. Cyril, a.p. 347, and of St. Jerome, who lived at 
Jerusalem, A.D. 400, comes in to the same effect. Whatever proof 
might have been adduced by the architecture of the fane itself has 
a set aside by its total demolition under Chosroes the 
Persian. The like fate befell the second church built upon its ruins 
by Modestus, a.D. 629, and described by Arculf, who visited it 
in 680, whose plan is of supreme on for the entire topo- 
graphy of the Holy City. Thrice burnt and rebuilt during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the group of churches over and round 
the Holy Sepulchre were again totally destroyed under the mad 
Kaliph el Hakim, a.p. 1010. The church now existing, built in 
the main by the patriarch Nicephorus, a.p. 1048, moditied by the 
Crusaders, extensively damaged by fire in 1808, and subjected to 
alteration as lately as 1867, when the Dome, partly open, was 
entirely covered in, has of course nothing save the site in common 
with the original memorial ewes td Constantine. But no im- 
partial student can, we feel assured, lay down Colonel Warren’s able 
work without being convinced that the site has, at all events, 
been identified beyond doubt. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


MES. COMYNS OARR proves by her volume called 4 
a¥1 Story of Autumn (1) that the art is not lost of composing 
out of the ge een materials a story which shall be really in- 
teresting and charming, without any hint of “sensationalism,” 
over-sentimentality, or fine writing. The “Story of Autumn” is 
told by a certain Miss Craven, daughter of the aged Rector of Firley, 
to one of the girls living hard by, to whom she has constantly 
been kind. This girl, full of some little love grief, goes for com- 
fort to her old friend, and presently says to her :— 

“ What was it that happened when you we: " 

“ Many things, child, things.” 

“ Ah, yes; but one thing I mean. Won’t you tell me? ” 
ae “There’s great comfort in thoughts of another’s happiness,” 

“ Yes,” I answered doubtfully. 

“ Ah, that will not come to yet awhile, Kate. But be patient,” replied 


this old maid, who, of all old maids, has ever seemed to me the most patient 


(2) A Sto of A 


umn. By Mrs. Comyns Carr, Author of “ North 
Folk.” in 


ut 
con: Remington & Co. 


“You and I have both made a mistake,” she went on, “ but the mistake’s 
end was only the necessary consequence of the beginning. Kate, if thin 
had happened as we wished, may be we should have been less happy than 
we are now. ‘That seems poor fun, eh, child! and I forget that you have 
no ‘have been’ yet. Well, well, if you should chance to be an old maid 
when you come to my age, dear, think of what I say now, and I am sure 
| you will not be an unhappy one.” 


Then follows the story, which the supposed narrator tells in the 
third person, since, as she says, “ there was’so little of the ‘I’ 
about her (Miss Craven) that 1 can never think of her as talking 
of herself.” The story is, as we have hinted, of the simplest 
possible kind, and the more credit is due to the author for having 
made it one of the most attractive little volumes that we have 
read for a long time. The attraction lies in a combination of 
qualities which are by no means too common among story-writers, 
The story is told as simply and directly as it is imagined, there is 
no attempt at mystification, and no pauses for the writer to pose 
as a moralist. ‘he characters explain themselves, and are drawn 
with a light yet firm hand. The style, easy and pleasant, has a 
character of its own without a touch of affectation, and for once 
the self-sacrifice which women authors are too much given to 
glorifying indiscriminately seems the only natural and proper 
thing for a girl like Miss Craven to do. We must not close our 
notice of an excellent little volume without a word of praise for 
the descriptions. 

A very interesting account by Mr, Nicholson of the Roman 
Villa near Brading, in the Isle of Wight (2), has been reprinted 
from the pages of the Antiguary. The volume is very well got up, 
and is illustrated by capital photographs. 

People who know and share Peacock’s dislike of the Learned 
Friend and the Steam Intellect Society may at first sight look 
with some disapprobation on a volume of patches from the Spec- 
tator (3). But they will, perhaps, remember that many readers of 
the present day would recoil in dismay from the volumes of the 
Spectator unless they should chance to be lured on to them by 
the volume of selections which we are now considering. They 
will also recognize the fact that no one could be better fitted than 
Mr. J. R. Green for the task of compiling such a volume, and, 
finally, they will certainly read Mr. Green’s Introduction with 
interest and pleasure, 

The comparatively early death of the late Dr. Appleton deprived 
the English world of letters of a very earnest devotee of literature, 
and of what is perhaps rarer, a capable organizer of literary work. 
The fragments ioe given of Dr. Appleton’s own work (4) may not 
give the highest idea of his powers, but in truth those powers did 
not in such work find their appropriate field of operation, The 
Academy, ani the memories of the numerous friends which the 
Academy gathered round its editor, are really his chief monu- 
ments, and of both of these the Life prefixed to this volume gives 
account, much of it being composed of contributed “reminiscences.” 
Dr. Appleton hada very high ideal of the standard which a 
literary journal ought to maintain, and he thought, perhaps rather 
hastily, that that standard might be best maintained by adopting 
the Continental practice of signed articles. In its earlier form at 
least the Academy was a remarkable publication. Personally its 
editor was extremely and deservedly popular with those who knew 
him, and this volume, though in form it might have been more 
attractive, does him no more than justice. 

To the Calendar of the Incorporated Law Society for the current 
year (5) is prefixed a carefully arranged account of the origin of 
the Society, and of its progress towards its present position, with 
a review of its past doings. 

Messrs. Browne and Theobald’s useful volume (6) contains the 
statutes relating to railways in England, with notes of the cases 
decided up to November in last year. The whole subject has been 
comprehensively and carefully treated, and an excellent index has 
been made by Mr. Montague Lush. 

The thirteenth annual volume of Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 
for 1881 (7), has been issued. 

We have also to note the eleventh issue of the smaller Clergy 
Directory (8). 

The Medical Register for the current year (9) appears consider- 
ably earlier than has hitherto been the case, and there are various 
important improvements in the latest and carefully revised issue, 
among which we may specially notice the useful reference table 
-which will be found in p. 68 and the greater clearness of type. 

Herr Sachs’s German Grammar (10) opens with a fair promise 


(2) A Descriptive Account of the Roman Villa near Brading, Isle of 
Wight. Reprinted from “The Antiquary,” by Cornelius Nicholson. 
London: Elliot Stock. 

(3) Essays of Joseph Addison. Chosen and Edited by John Richard 
Green. Loadon: Macmillan & Co. 

(4) Dr. Appleton; his Life and Literary Relics. By J. H. Appleton, 
M.A., and A. H. Sayce, M.A. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 

(5) The Incorporated Law Society's Calendar for the Year 1881. Pub- 
lished by the Authority of the Incorporated Law Society. 

(6) The Law of Railway Companies. By J. H. Balfour Browne and H.S 
Theobald. London: Stevens & Sons. 

(7) Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1881. Thirteenth Issue. London: 
Horace Cox. 

(8) The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 1881. London: Thomas 
Bosworth. \ 

(9) The Medical Register, 1881. London: Printed for the General 
Medical Council, at Her Majesty’s Printing Office; and published and 
sold for the Council by Spottiswoode & Co. 

(10) Sachs’s German Conversational Grammar. London: Whittingham, 

Co. 
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in the preface. He gives it as his opinion, and we entirely agree 
with him, that the natural way of learning a foreign language is 
to learn first to speak, then to write, it. In pursuance of this 
theory he has written this Conversational Grammar, to the 
opening s of which we turned with pleasant anticipations 
after reading the preface. We were not a little surprised to find 
that Herr Sachs’s boasted natural method is a simple variation 
upon our old enemy Ollendorff. Here are a few examples from 
one of the earliest “ Reading Exercises ” :—“The brother is tall,” 
“The uncle is happy,” “ The hat of the uncle is small.” As we 

t a little further on we find that “ He is politer than you,” and 
that “(The) Lead is dearer than (the) iron”; while towards the 
end of the course we find ourselves proudly announcing that “We 
know already the declension of (the) proper names. It is not so 
very difficult.” We are almost weary of protesting against the 
monstrous folly of sticking to this antiquated fashion of trying to 
teach languages, but it will be admitted that this is a glaring in- 
stance, since from the preface one might think that the work was 
a sort of expanded Prendergast. er 

The eighth volume of the “‘ Hundred Greatest Men”’(11) Series is 
devoted to “inventors, discoverers, and philanthropists,” and in- 
cludes the names of Gutenberg, Columbus, Palissy, Franklin, 
Montgolfier, Howard, Arkwright, Watt, and Stephenson. Pro- 
fessor Fiske has written a commendably brief introduction to the 
volume. 

A second edition has appeared of Wigram’s Justices’ Note- 
Book (12). The work has been corrected and revised up to 
December last, and an index has been added. 

It is hardly necessary to say a word as to the great value of the 
Foreign Office List (13), the fifty-fourth issue of which we have 
received. 

We have also to note the issue of the India List for 1881 (14). 

In the present year Debrett's Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage (15) reaches its 168th year of publication. Certain 
changes, all of which are for the better, have been made in the 
typographical arrangements; and it is worth while to note the 
increased difficulties of revision spoken of by the editor in his 
modest preface. One very interesting addition will be found in p. 
731,0n which are given the arms, lineage, &c., of Charles Colmore 
Grant, seventh Baron de Longueiil of Longueiiil in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, creation 1700, On this Dr. Mair has the follow- 
ing note:—‘* The undermentioned Feudal Barony is entirely 
exceptional, and is the only Canadian hereditary title existing. 
.The Patent of Nobility, signed by King Louis XIV., granting this 
title to Charles le Moyne for distinguished services, is remarkable 
for creating, not only a Territorial Barony, but also conferring a 
title of honour upon himself and his descendants, whether male 
or female. The cession of Canada to England, by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763, made no change in the legal right to hold honours ; 
since this period each successive head of the family has, by 
assumption of right, used the title; but it was not officially 
eet by the British Government until December 4th, 
1880, 


The fifth volume of the new and complete edition of Mr. 
Bret Harte’s works (16) contains several short stories, among 
them “ Jeff Briggs’s Love-Story,” which we take to be in the 
writer’s happiest vein, and also contains the well-known parodies 
called “ Condensed Novels.” 

The Star of the Fairies (17) is a prettily-told fairy story, which 
is further remarkable for some of the most preposterous efforts in 
the ud of illustration that have ever been given to an astonished 
wor 
The style and gate of Mr. Wilding’s attempts in verse- 
writing may be judged from the fact that one of his pieces is 
headed “ Study in White and Blood” (18). Among many 
= to a silly little volume, which had better not have been 
published, we may note that the writer's notions of rhythm and 
seansion are, to say the least of it, primitive; and that, choosing 
Faust for one of his subjects, and seeming by the introduction of 
Margaret to keep to Goethe's version, he writes in the apparently 
sincere belief that Faust is damned at the end of the play. 

A Death-Ring (19) is a story which, with some obvious mis- 

, has a good deal of freshness and invention. The notion of 
a highly-born, highly-educated, and highly-bred gentleman taking 
up, through stress of want, the profession of head detective to a 
private inquiry office is, if somewhat incongruous, at least to some 
extent novel; and the idea is worked out by the author with con- 
siderable skill and tact. It js of course necessary to represent the 


(11) Portrait Collection ot, the Hundred Greatest Men. Vol. VIII. 
Industry, With an Introduction by Professor John Fiske. London: 
Sampson Lew and Co. 

(12) The Justices’ Note-Book. By W. Knox Wigram. Second Edition. 
London: Stevens & Son. 

(13) The Foreign Office List, 1881. Compiled by Sir Edward Hertslet. 
Fifty-fourth Publication’ London: Harrison. 

(14) The India List, 1881. London: Allen. 

(15) Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Titles of Cour: 
1881, Edited by Robert Mair, LL.D. London: Dean & Son. ™” 


(16) The C te Works of Bret Harte. Collected and Revised by the 
=. Vol. V. Stories and Condensed Novels. London: Chatto & 
us, 


. (17) The Star of the Fairies. Mrs. C. W. Elphinstone Hope. 
Tendon : Sampson & Co. 
(18) Songs of Passion and Pain, By Ernest Wilding. London: 
Sewman & Co. 


(19) 4 Death-Ring. By Edith Stewart Drewry. 2 vols. London: 
Moor & Co, 


office, and the way in which its affairs are ma , in a light 
somewhat different from the real one; and it is necessary to 


ignore, or to keep carefully out of sight, all the meaner side of 
the calling which Aubrey Delaware has adopted. Nor perhaps is 
his manner of adopting it the most natural that could be imagined. 
He and his mother (who, by the by, is a very fascinating old lady) 
were struggling with the bitterest poverty, in consequence of the 
sudden and harsh injustice of an old uncle who had during his early 
youth spoiled him to the top of his bent; and, in the midst of 
their distress, the mother fell ill and Aubrey could get no work. 
“One night I went out desperate. I had come to the last gasp, 
and for the morrow knew not literally where to turn. I knew 
that evening what despair means, if I never did before—felt 
it, realized it.” Then, standing ina dreamy, half-stupified state 
on a bridge, he heard an eager conversation between two 
men. “The fellow,’ said one, ‘ has forged and got off with a 

ket-book worth thousands to me. You can’t trace him or 
it. I tell you, Polmark, I would this moment chance five 
— down to any man who would hunt it out.’ I heard that. 

was my own self-possessed self directly. I turned round, 
and said coolly, ‘Put your affair into my hands, gentlemen, 
and I will find you both pocket-book and forger within a short 
time. Pay my expenses ouly, because I am too hard up to do so 
myself. I will claim nothing more until I get the book, Mr. Polmark, 
of course I know your name. ‘ MorethanI do yours,’ he said, scanning 
me sharply. ‘Are you a detective?’ ‘By nature,’ I answered, 
bowing. ‘I don’t want to interfere with your work; employ me.’ 
The other man laughed very much at my cool assurance. ‘Odd 
encounter, faith,’ he said. ‘Chance it all, Polmark. Give this 
gentleman-detective of nature the job, and I'll chance my five 
pounds. ‘I don’t believe ’—he had been watching my face all the 
tiie—‘ that he will cheat us. Take his offer, Polmark. Your 
present staff have failed.’” This odd, and if improbable not ill- 
invented story is, at a certain stage of the tale of A Death-Ring, 
told by its hero, Aubrey Delaware, to Olive Vernon, a well-born 
young lady who has also for the moment taken up the detective 
line, not four money, but to oblige her uncle, and who listens to 
Delaware’s adventure with “ eyes fixed on his face all this time, 
actually glowing with eager interest, filled with tears.” One result 
of this can of course be readily enough foreseen; but many things 
have to be done and endured before this is arrived at. The par- 
ticular motive which induces Mr. Mordaunt, Olive’s uncle, to go 
to Mr, Polmark and engage Delaware, and subsequently to 
take the rather remarkable step of ing his favourite 
niece as a private detective under the orders of Delaware, is a 
burning desire to discover the murderer of Olive’s dead brother 
Sidney, a task which the Government police and detectives have 
failed to accomplish. The murder had been committed in a some- 
what singular fashion, which may be left to readers to find out 
for themselves, and there was good enough excuse for the ordinary 
detectives not finding the clue which the brilliant intellect of the 
heroic Aubrey at once lighted upon. One thing Delaware finds 
out almost immediately, that he has to search, if his idea is the 
right one, for an Englishman with snake-like eyes, a large nose, a 
mole under his ear, and a possible taste for chemistry. He does 
not know either where to look for him, or whether, if he finds 
him, he will have any chance of bringing home to him the crime 
which he suspects him to be guilty of. The really exciting events 
which follow from this beginning are compressed—would that all 
novels were so compressed—into two thin volumes, which also 
contain a very ingenious, and in its way no less exciting, under- 
plot about Olive Vernon's living brother and a beautiful girl 
with whom he falls in love, and with whose union with him there 
seems for a time to be a fatal barrier. The story is one which 
can be confidently recommended to amuse an idle hour. 

The Calendar of the Mason Science College, Birmingham (20), 
contains, together with full information as to the College and its 
classes, an account which was certainly worth preserving of the 
opening ceremony in October last, and the address delivered by 
Professor Huxley. 

Mr. O’Byrne has compiled a very interesting little volume (21) 
which chronicles the various deeds of bravery in many parts of the 
world which have earned for their doers the valued distinction of 
the Victoria Cross. 

Mr. Lodge has translated, evidently as a labour of love, and in 
the first instance with a view merely to his own instruction, 
Winckelmann’s well-known History of Ancient Art (22), to which 
he has prefixed a Life of Winckelmann, which one almost regrets 
not to have in a more handy form. We can for the present at 
least do no more than chronicle the appearance of a work of this 
character and extent. 

A new edition has ap of Mrs, Oliphant’s The Makers of 
Florence (23), which was reviewed at length in these columns 
when it first came out some three years ago. 


(20) The Mason Science College, Birmingham, Calendar for the Session 
1880-1881. Birmingham: Cornish Brothers. 

(21) The Victoria Cross: an Official Chronicle of the Deeds of Personal 
Valour achieved in the Presence of the Enemy from the Institution of the 
Order in 1856 to 1880, Edited by Robert W. O’Byrne. London: Allen 
& Co. 


— The History oj Ancient Art. Translated from the German of John 
one = ag By G. Henry Lodge, M.D. 2 vols. London: Sampson 
ow 
23) The Makers of Florence. By Mrs. Oliphant. Third and Cheaper 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
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